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CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘* A bitter and perplexed ‘ What shall I do?’ 
Is worse to man than worse necessity.” 


THREE months have come and gone and winter is upon us. It 
is close on Christmastide indeed. All the trees lie bare and 
desolate, the leaves fallen from them, and their sweet denizens 
the birds, flown or dead. 

Evening has fallen. The children are in the nursery, having 
a last romp before bed-hour. Their usual happy hunting-ground 
for that final fling, is the drawing-room, but finding the atmos- 
phere there, to-night, distinctly cloudy, they had beaten a 
simultaneous retreat to Bridget, and the battered old toys up- 
stairs. Children, like rats, dislike discomfort. 

Mrs. Monkton, sitting before the fire, that keeps up a con- 
tinuous sound as musical as the rippling of a small stream, is 
leaning back in her chair; her pretty forehead puckered into a 
thousand doubts. Joyce, near her, is as silent as she is ; whilst 
Mr. Monkton, after a vain pretence at being absorbed in the 
morning paper (diligently digested at eleven this morning), flings 
it impatiently on the floor. 

“ What’s the good of your looking like that, Barbara? If you 
were compelled to accept this invitation from my Mother, I could 
see some reason for your dismal glances, but when you know I 
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am as far from wishing you to accept it, as you are yourself, 
why should——” 

“Ah! but ave you?” says his wife, with a swift, dissatisfied 
glance at him. The dissatisfaction is a good deal directed 
towards herself. 

“ If you could make her sure of that,” says Joyce softly; “I 
have tried to explain it to her, but——’” 

“TI suppose I am unreasonable,” says Barbara, rising, with a 
little laugh that has a good deal of grief in it. “I suppose I 
ought to believe,” turning to her husband, “that you are dying 
for me to refuse this invitation from the people who have 
covered me with insult for eight years, when I know well that 
you are dying for me to accept it.” 

“Oh! if you know that,” says Monkton, rather feebly it must 
be confessed. This fatally late desire on the part of his people 
to become acquainted with his wife and children has taken 
hold of him; has lived with him through the day, not for 
anything he personally could possibly gain by it, but be- 
cause of a deep desire he has that they, his father and mother, 
should sce and know his wife, and learn to admire and love 
her. 

“ Of course I know it,” says Barbara almost fiercely. “Do 
you think I have lived with you all these years, and cannot 
read your heart? Don't think I blame you, Freddy! If the 
cases were reversed, I should feel just like you. I should go 
to any lengths to be at one with my own people.” 

“TI don’t want to go to even the shortest length,” says Mr. 
Monkton. As if a little nettled, he takes up the dull old local 
paper again, and begins a third severe examination of it. But 
Mrs. Monkton, feeling that she cannot survive another silence, 
lays her hand upon it, and captures it. 

“ Let us talk about it, Freddy,” says she. 

“It will only make you more unhappy.” 

“Oh, no. I think not. It will do her good,” says Joyce 
anxiously. 

“Where is the letter? I hardly saw it. Who is asked?” 
demands Barbara feverishly. 

“ Nobody in particular, except you. My father has expressed 
a wish that we should occupy that house of his in Harley Street 
for the winter months, and my mother puts in, accidentally as 
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it were, that she would like to see the children. But you are 
the one specially alluded to.” 

“They are too kind!” says Barbara rather unkindly herself. 

“T quite see it in your light. It is an absolute impertinence,” 
says Monkton with a suppressed sigh. “I allow all that. In 
fact [am with you, Barbara, all through ; why keep thinking 
about it? Put it out of your head. It requires nothing more 
than a polite refusal.” 

“T shall hate to make it polite,” says Barbara. And then, 
recurring to her first and sure knowledge of his secret desires, 
“you want to go to them?” 

“I shall never go without you,” returns he gravely. 

“Ah! that is almost a challenge,” says she, flushing. 

“Barbara! perhaps he is right,” says Joyce, gently; as she 
speaks, she gets up from the fire, and makes her way to the 
door, and from that to her own room. 

“Will you go without me?” says Barbara, when she has 
gone, looking at her husband with large, earnest eyes. 

“Never. You say you know me thoroughly, Barbara ; why 
then ‘ask that question ?” 

“Well, you will never go then,” says she, “for I—I will never 
enter those people’s doors. I cou/dn’t, Freddy. It would d// 
me!” She has kept up her defiant attitude so successfully, and 
for so long, that Mr. Monkton is now electrified when she sud- 
denly bursts into tears and throws herself into his arms. 

“ You think me a beast!” says she, clinging to him. 

“You are tired; you are bothered. Give it up, darling,” says 
he, patting her on the back, the most approved modern plan of 
reducing people to a state of common sense. 

“ But you do think it, don’t you?” 

“No, Barbara. There now, be a good sensible girl, and try to 
realise that I don’t want you to accept this invitation ; and that 
I am going to write to my mother in the morning to say it is 
impossible for us to leave home just now—as—as——eh? ” 

“Oh, anything will do.” 

“ As baby is not very well? That’s the usual polite thing, eh ?” 

“Oh! no, don’t say that,” says Mrs. Monkton in a little 
frightened tone. “It—it’s unlucky! It might—I’m not a bit 
superstitious, Freddy, but it might affect baby in some way—do 
him some harm.” 

1* 
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“Very well, we'll tell another lie,” says Mr. Monkton cheerfully. 
“We'll say you’ve got the neuralgia badly, and that the doctor 
says it would be as much as your life is worth to cross the 
Channel at this time of year.” 

“That will do very well,” says Mrs. Monkton readily. 

“But—/m not a bit superstitious either,’ says he solemnly. 
“But it might affect you in some way, do you some harm, 
and——” 

“Tf you are going to make a jest of it, Freddy !——” 

“Tt is you who have made the jest. Well; never mind, I 
accept the responsibility, and will create even another taradiddle. 
If I say we are disinclined to leave home just now, will that 
do?” 

“Yes,” says she, after a second’s struggle with her better self, 
in which it comes off the loser. 

“That’s settled then,” says Mr. Monkton. “ Peace with honour 
is assured. Let us forget that unfortunate letter, and all the 
appurtenances thereof.” 

“Yes. Do let us, Freddy,” says she, as if with all her heart. 

* * * * * * * 

But the morning convinces Monkton that the question of the 
letter still remains unsettled. Barbara for one thing has come 
down to breakfast, gowned in her very best morning frock, one 
reserved for those rare occasions when people drop in over 
night and sleep with them. She has indeed all the festive 
appearance of a person who expects to be called away at a 
second’s notice into a very vortex of dissipation. 

Joyce, who is quite as impressed as Monkton with her appear- 
ance, gazes at her with a furtive amazement, and both she and 
Monkton wait in a sort of studied silence to know the mean- 
ing of it. They aren’t given long to possess their souls in 
patience. 

“Freddy, I don’t think Mabel ought to have any more jam,” 
says Mrs. Monkton, presently, “or Tommy either.” She looks 
at the children as she speaks, and sighs softly. “It will cost 
a great deal,” says she. 

“The jam?” says her husband. “Well, really at the rate 
they are consuming it—I——” 

“Oh, no. The railway—the boat—the fare—the whole jour- 
ney,” says she. 
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“The journey ?” says Joyce. 

“ Why to England, to take them over there to see their grand- 
mother,” says Mrs Monkton, calmly. 

“But, Barbara——” 

“Well, dear?” 

“] thought——” 

“Barbara! I really considered that question decided,’ says 
her husband, not severely, however. /s the dearest wish of his 
heart to be accomplished at last. “I thought you had finally 
made up your mind to refuse my mother’s invitation ?” 

“7 shall not refuse it,’ says she slowly. “ Whatever you may 
do.” 

“o I ? ” 

“You said you didn’t want to go,” says his wife, severely. 
“But I have been thinking it over, and——” Her tone has 


changed, and a slight touch of pink has come into her pretty 
cheeks. “After all, Freddy, why should I be the one to keep 
you from your people?” 

“You aren’t keeping me. Don’t go on that.” 

“Well, then, will you go by yourself and see them?” 


“Certainly not.” 

“Not even if I give you the children to take over?” 

“ Not even then.” 

“ You see,” says she, with a sort of sad triumph, “I am 
keeping you from them. What I mean is, that if you had never 
met me you would now be friends with them.” 

“Td a great deal rather be friends with you,” says he, 
struggling wildly but firmly with a mutton chop that has been 
done to death by a bad cook. 

“T know that,” in alow and troubled tone, “ but I know too, 
that there is always unhappiness where one is on bad terms 
with one’s father and mother.” 

“My dear girl, I can’t say what bee you have got in your 
bonnet now, but I beg you to believe I am perfectly ,happy at 
this present moment, in spite of this confounded chop that has 
been done toa chip. ‘God sends meat, the devil sends cooks.’ 
That's not a prayer, Tommy, you necdn’t commit it to 
memory.” 

“But there’s ‘God’ and the ‘devil’ in it,” says Tommy, 
sceptically, “that always means prayers.” 
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“Not ¢hzs time. And you can’t pray to doth ; your mother 
has taught you that ; you should teach her something in return. 
That’s only fair, isn’t it ?” 

“She knows everything,” says Tommy, dejectedly. It is quite 
plain to his hearers that he regrets his mother’s universal 
knowledge—that he would have dearly liked to give her a lesson 
or two. 

“Not everything,” says his father. “For example, she cannot 
understand that I am the happiest man in the world; she 
imagines I should be better off if she was somebody else’s wife 
and somebody else’s mother.” 

“Whose mother?” demands Tommy, his eyes growing round. 

“Ah, that’s just it. You must ask her. She has evidently 
some arvriére pensée.” 

“Freddy,” says his wife, in a low tone. 

“Well! What am Itothink? You see,” to Tommy, who is 
now deeply interested, “if she wasn’t your mother, she’d be 
somebody else’s.” 

“No, she wouldn't,” breaks in Tommy, indignantly. “I 
wouldn’t Ze¢ her, I’d hold on to her. I—” with his mouth full of 
strawberry jam, yet striving nobly to overcome his difficulties of 
expression, “I’d deat her!” 

“You shouldn’t usurp my privileges,” says his father, mildly. 

“Barbara!” says Joyce, at this moment. “If you have 
decided on going to London, I think you have decided wisely ; 
and it may not be such an expense after all. You and Freddy 
can manage the two eldest children very well on the journey, 
and I can look after baby until you return. Or else, take nurse, 
and leave baby entirely to me.” 

Mrs. Monkton makes a quick movement. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘** And I go to brave a world I hate 
And woo it o’er and o’er, 

And tempt a wave, and try a fate 
Upon a stranger shore.” 


“I SHALL take the three children and you Zoo, or I shall not go 
at all,” says she, addressing her sister with an air of decision. 
“If you have really made up your mind about it,” says Mr. 
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Monkton, “I agree with you. The house in Harley Street is big 
enough for a regiment, and my mother says the servants will be in 
it on our arrival, if we accept the invitation. Joyce will be a 
great comfort to us, and a help on the journey over, the children 
are so fond of her.” 

Joyce turns her face to her brother-in-law and smiles in a 
little pleased way. She has been so grave of late that they 
welcome a smile from her now at any time, and even court it. 
The pretty lips, erstwhile so prone to laughter, are now too 
serious by far. When, therefore, Monkton or his wife go out of 
their way to gain a pleased glance from her and succeed, both 
feel as though they had achieved a victory. 

“Why have they offered us a separate establishment ? Was 
there no room for us in their own house?” asks Mrs. Monkton 
presently. 

“T daresay they thought we should be happier, so; in a 
place of our own.” 

“Well, I daresay we shall.” She pauses for a moment. 
“Why are they in town now—at this time of year? Why are 
they not in their country house ?” 

“Ah! that is a last thorn in their flesh,’ says Monkton, with 
a quick sigh. “They have had to let the old place to pay my 
brother’s debts. He is always a trouble to them. This last 
letter points to greater trouble still.” 

“ And in their trouble they have turned to you—to the little 
grandchildren,” says Joyce, softly. “One can understand it.” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, you should have ¢o/d me,” says Barbara, flush- 
ing as if with pain. “Iam the hardest person alive, I think, 
You think it?” looking directly at her husband. : 

“I think only one thing of you,” says Mr. Monkton, rising 
from the breakfast-table with a slight laugh. “It is what I 
have always thought, that you are the dearest and loveliest 
thing on earth.” The bantering air he throws into this speech 
does not entirely deprive it of the truthful tenderness.that formed 
it. “There,” says he, “that ought to take the gloom off the 
brow of any well-regulated woman, coming as it does from an 
eight-year-old husband.” 

“Oh, you must be older than that,” says she, at which they all 
laugh together. 

“You are wise to go, Barbara,” says Joyce, now in a livelier 
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way, as if that last quick, unexpected feeling of amusement has 
roused her to a sharper sense of life. “If once they see you !— 
No, you mustn’t put up your shoulder like that—I tell you, if 
once they looked at you, they would feel the measure of their 
folly.” 

“I shall end by fancying myself,” says Mrs. Monkton, im- 
patiently, “and then you will all have fresh work cut out for 
you ; the bringing of me back to my proper senses. Well,” with 
a sigh, “as I have to see them, I wish——” 

“What ?” 

“That I could be a heartier believer in your and Joyce’s 
flattery, or else, that they, your people, were not so prejudiced 
against me. It will be an ordeal.” 

“When you are about it, wish them a few grains of common 
sense,” says her husband wrathfully. “Just fancy the folly of 
an impertinence that condemned a fellow being on no evidence 
whatsoever ; neither eye nor ear were brought in as witnesses.” 

“ Oh, well,” says she, considerably mollified by his defamation 
of his people, “I daresay they are not so much to be blamed 
after all. And,” with a little, quick laugh at her sister, “as 
Joyce says, my beauties are still unknown to them ; they wéd// be 
delighted when they see me.” 

“ They will indeed,” returns Joyce stolidly. “And so you are 
really going to take me with you. Oh,I am glad. I haven’t 
spent any of my money this winter, Barbara; I have some, 
therefore, and I have always wanted to see London.” 

“Tt will be a change for the children too,” says Barbara, with 
a troubled sigh. “I suppose,” to her husband, “ they will think 
them very countrified.” 

“Who?” 

“Your mother—— 

“What do you think of them ?” 

“ Oh, that has got nothing to do with it.” 

“Everything rather. You are analyzing them. You are 
exalting an old woman who has been unkind to you at the 
expense of the children who love you!” 

“ Ah, she analyzes them because she too loves them!” says 
Joyce. “It is easy to pick faults in those who have a real hold 
upon our hearts. For the rest—it doesn’t concern us how the 
world regards them.” 


»” 
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“It sounds as if it ought to read the other way round,” says 
Monkton. 

“No, no. To love is to see faults, not to be blind to them. 
The old reading is wrong,” says Joyce. 

“You are unfair, Freddy,” declares his wife with dignity ; “I 
would not decry the children. I am only a little nervous as to 
their reception. When I know that your father and mother are 
prepared to receive them as my children, I know they will get 
but little mercy at their hands.” 

“That speech isn’t like you,” says Monkton, “but it is im- 
possible to blame you for it.” 

“They are the dearest children in the world,” says Joyce. 
“Don’t think of them. They must succeed. Leave them alone 
to fight their own battles.” 

“You may certainly depend upon Tommy,” says his father. 
“For any emergency that calls for fists and heels, where battle, 
murder and sudden death are to be looked for, Tommy will be 
all there.” 

“Oh! I do hope he will be good,” says his mother, half amused, 
but plainly half terrified as well. 

* * * * * * * 

Two weeks later sees them settled in town, in the Harley 
Street house, that seems enormous and unfriendly to Mrs. 
Monkton, but delightful to Joyce and the children, who wander 
from room to room and, under her guidance, pretend to find 
bears and lions and bogies in every corner. 

The meeting between Barbara and Lady Monkton had not 
been satisfactory. There had been very little said on either side, 
but the chill that lay on the whole interview had never thawed 
for a moment. 

Barbara had been stiff and cold, if entirely polite, but not at 
all the Barbara to whom her husband had been up to this ac- 
customed. He did not blame her for the change of front under 
the circumstances, but he could hardly fail to regret it, and it 
puzzled him a great deal to know how she did it. 

He was dreadfully sorry about it secretly, and would have 
given very much more than the whole thing was worth to let 
his father and mother see his wife as she really is—the true 
Barbara. 

Lady Monkton had been stiff too; unpardonably so—as it 
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was certainly her place to make amends—to soften and smooth 
down the preliminary embarrassment. But then she had never 
been framed for suavity of any sort; and an old aunt of 
Monkton’s, a sister of hers, had been present during the inter- 
view, and had helped considerably to keep up the frigidity of 
the atmosphere. 

She was not a bad old woman at heart, this aunt. She had 
indeed from time to time given up all her own small patrimony 
to help her sister to get the eldest son out of his many dis- 
reputable difficulties. She had done this, partly for the sake of 
the good old family names on both sides, and partly because 
the younger George Monkton was very dear to her. 

From his early boyhood the Scapegrace of the family had 
been her admiration, and still remained so—in imagination. 
For years she had not seen him, and perhaps this (that she 
considered a grievance) was a kindness vouchsafed to her by 
Providence. Had she seen the pretty boy of twenty years ago 
as he now is she would not have recognised him. The change 
from the merry, blue-eyed, daring lad of the past, to the bloated, 
blear-eyed, reckless-looking man of to-day, would have been a 
shock too cruel for her to bear. But this she was not allowed 
to realise, and so remained true to her belief in him, as she 
remembered him. 

In spite of her many good qualities, she was, nevertheless, a 
dreadful woman; the more dreadful to the ordinary visitor 
because of the false front she wore, and the flashing purchased 
teeth that shone in her upper jaw. She lived entirely with Sir 
George and Lady Monkton, having indeed given them every 
penny that would have enabled her to live elsewhere. Perhaps 
of all the many spites they owed their elder son, the fact that his 
iniquities had inflicted upon them his maternal aunt for the rest 
of her natural days, was the one that rankled keenest. 

She disliked Frederic, not only intensely, but with an openness 
that had its disadvantages—not for any greater reason than that 
he had behaved himself so far in his journey through life more 
creditably than his brother. She had always made a point 
against him of his undutiful marriage, and never failed to add 
fuel to the fire of his father’s and mother’s resentment about it, 
whenever that fire seemed to burn low. 

Altogether she was by no means an amiable old lady, and 
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being very hideous into the bargain, was not much run after by 
Society generally. She wasn’t of the least consequence in any 
way, being not only old, but very poor; yet people dreaded her, 
and would slip away round doors and corners to avoid her 
tongue. She succeeded, in spite of all drawbacks, in making 
herself felt ; and it was only one or two impervious beings, such 
as Dicky Browne for example (who knew the Monktons well, 
and was indeed distantly connected with them through his 
mother), who could endure her manners with any attempt at 
equanimity. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


‘‘ Strength, wanting judgment and policy to rule, overturneth itself.” 


IT was quite impossible, of course, that a first visit to Lady 
Monkton should be a last from Barbara. Lady Monkton had 
called on her the very day after her arrival in town, but Barbara 
had been out then. On the occasion of the latter’s return visit 
the old woman had explained that going out was a trial to her, 
and Barbara in spite of her unconquerable dislike to her, had 
felt it to be her duty to go and see her now and then. The 
children too had been a great resource. Sir George, especially, 
had taken to Tommy, who was quite unabashed by the grandeur 
of the stately, if faded, old rooms in the Belgravian mansion, but 
was full of curiosity, and spent his visits to his grandfather cross- 
examining him about divers matters—questionable and otherwise 
—that tickled the old man, and kept him laughing. 

It had struck Barbara that Sir George had left off laughing 
for some time. He looked haggard—uneasy—miserably ex- 
pectant. She liked him better than she liked Lady Monkton, 
and though reserved with both, relaxed more to him than to her 
mother-in-law. For one thing, Sir George had been unmis- 
takably appreciative of her beauty, and her soft voice and pretty 
manners. He liked them all. Lady Monkton had probably 
noticed them quite as keenly, but they had not pleased her. 
They were indeed an offence. They had placed her in the 
wrong. As for old Miss L’Estrange, the aunt, she regarded the 
young wife from the first with a dislike she took no pains to 
conceal. 
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This afternoon, one of many that Barbara has given up to 
duty, finds her as usual in Lady Monkton’s drawing-room, 
listening to her mother-in-law’s comments on this and that, and 
trying to keep her temper, for Frederic’s sake, when the old 
lady finds fault with her management of the children. 

The latter (that iss Tommy and Mabel) have been sent to 
the pantomime by Sir George, and Barbara with her husband 
have dropped in towards the close of the day to see Lady 
Monkton, with a view to recovering the children there, and 
taking them home with them, Sir George having expressed a 
wish to see the little ones after the play, and hear Tommy’s 
criticisms on it, which he promised himself would be lively. 
He had already a great belief in the powers of Tommy’s 
descriptions. 

In the meantime the children have not returned, and 
conversation, it must be confessed, languishes. Miss L’Estrange, 
who is present, in a cap of enormous dimensions, and a temper 
calculated to make life hideous to her neighbours, scarcely helps 
to render more bearable the dulness of everything. Sir George 
in a corner, is buttonholing Frederic, and saddening him with 
last accounts of the Scapegrace. 

Barbara has come to her final pretty speech—silence seems 
imminent—when suddenly Lady Monkton flings into it a 
bombshell that explodes, and carries away with it all fear of 
commonplace dulness at all events. 

“You have a sister, I believe,” says she to Barbara in a tone 
she fondly but erroneously imagines gracious. 

“Yes,” says Barbara softly, but curtly. The fact that Joyce’s 
existence has never hitherto been alluded to by Lady Monkton 
renders her manner even colder than usual—which is saying 
everything. 

“ She lives with you ?” 

“Yes,” says Barbara again. 

Lady Monkton, as if a little put out by the determined 
taciturnity of her manner, moves forward on her seat, and pulls 
the lace lappets of her dove grey cap more over to the front 
impatiently. Long, soft lappets they are, falling from a gem of 
a little cap, made of priceless lace, and with a beautiful old face 
beneath to frame. A face like an old miniature ; and as stern as 
most of them, but charming for all that, and perfect in every line. 
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“Makes herself useful no doubt,” growls Miss L’Estrange 
from the opposite lounge, her evil old countenance glowing with 
the desire to offend. “That’s why one harbours one’s poor 
relations—to get something out of them.” 

This is a double-barrelled explosion. One barrel for the 
detested wife of the good Frederic, one for the sister she has 
befriended—to that sister’s cost. 

“True,” says Lady Monkton, with an uncivil little upward 
glance at Barbara. For once—because it suits her—she has 
accepted her sister’s argument, and determined to take no heed 
of her scarcely veiled insult. “She helps you, no doubt. Is 
useful with the children I fofe. Moneyless girls should 
remember that they are born into the world to work, not to 
idle.” 

“Tam afraid she is not as much help to me as you evidently 
think necessary,” says Barbara smiling, but not pleasantly. 
“She is very seldom at home; in the summer at all events.” It 
is abominable to her to think that these hateful old people should 
regard Joyce, her pretty Joyce, as a mere servant—a sisterly 
maid-of-all-work. 

“ And if not with you—where then?” asks Lady Monkton, 
indifferently, and as if more with a desire to keep up the dying 
conversation than from any acute thirst for knowledge. 

“She stays a good deal with Lady Baltimore,” says Barbara 
feeling weary, and angry, and rather disgusted. 

“Ah! Indeed! Sort of companion — a governess I 
suppose ?” 

A long pause. Mrs. Monkton’s dark eyes grow dangerously 
bright, and a quick colour springs into her cheeks. 

“No!” begins she, in a low, but indignant tone, and then 
suppresses herself. She can’t—she mustn’t quarrel with Freddy’s 
people! “My sister is neither companion nor governess to 
Lady Baltimore,” says she icily. “She is only—her friend.” 

“Friend ?” repeats the old lady, as if not quite understanding. 

“A great friend,” repeats Barbara calmly. Lady Monkton’s 
astonishment is even more insulting than her first question. But 
Barbara has made up her mind to bear all things. 

“There are friends and /riends,’ puts in Miss L’Estrange, 
with her most offensive air. 

A very embarrassing silence falls on this. Barbara would say 
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nothing more—an inborn sense of dignity forbidding her—but 
this does not prevent a very natural desire, on her part, to look 
at her husband, not so much to claim his support as to know if 
he has heard. 

One glance assures her that he has. A pause in the 
conversation with his father has enabled him to hear everything. 
Barbara has just time to note that his brow is black, and his 
lips ominously compressed before she sees him advance towards 
his mother. 

“You seem to be very singularly ignorant of my wife’s status 
in Society ” he is beginning in a rather terrible tone, when 
Barbara, with a little graceful gesture checks him. She puts 
out her hand and smiles up at him, a wonderful smile under the 
circumstances. 

“ Ah! that is just it,” she says sweetly, but with determination. 
“ She zs ignorant where we are concerned—Joyce and I. If she 
had only spared time to ask a little question or two! But as it 
is ” The whole speech is purposely vague, but full of con- 
temptuous rebuke, delicately veiled. This small revenge she 
permits herself. “It is nothing I assure you, Freddy. Your 
mother is not to be blamed. She has not understood. That is 
all.” 

“JT fail even now to understand,” says the old lady, with a 
somewhat tremulous attempt at self-assertion. 

“So do I,” says the antique upon the lounge near her, bristling 
with a wrath so warm that it has unsettled the noble structure 
on her head, and placed it in quite an artful situation, right over 
her left ear. “I see nothing to create wrath in the mind of 
anyone, in the idea of a young—er ”» She comes to a dead 
pause, she had plainly been going to say young person—but 
Frederic’s glare has been too much for her. It has frightened 
her into good behaviour, and she changes the obnoxious word 
into one more complaisant. 

“A young what?” demands he imperiously, freezing his 
aunt with a stony stare. 

“Young gzzv/!” returns she, toning down a little, but still 
betraying malevolence of a very advanced order in her voice 
and expression. “I see nothing derogatory in the idea of a 
young girl devoid of fortune taking a——” 

Again she would have said something insulting. The word 
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“situation” is on her lips, but the venom in her is suppressed a 
second time by her nephew. 

“Go on,” says he, sternly. 

“Taking a—er—fosition—in a nice family,” says she, almost 
spitting out the words like a bad old cat. 

“She has a position in a very nice family,” says Monkton 
readily. “In mine! As companion, friend, playfellow, in fact 
anything you like of the light order of servitude. We a// serve, 
my dear aunt, though that idea doesn’t seem to have come home 
to you. We must all be in bondage to each other in this 
world—the only real freedom is to be gained in the world to 
come. You have never thought of that? Well, think of it 
now. To be kind, to be sympathetic, to be even commonly 
civil to people is to fulfil the law’s demands.” 

“You go too far; she is old, Freddy,” Barbara has scarcely 
time to whisper, when the door is thrown open, and Dicky 
Browne, followed by Felix Dysart, enter the room. 

It is a relief to everybody. Lady Monkton rises to receive 
them, with a smile. Miss L’Estrange looks into the teapot. 
Plainly she can still see some tea-leaves there. Rising, she in- 
clines the little silver kettle over them and creates a second 
Deluge. She has again made tea. May she be forgiven! 

“Going to give us some tea, Miss L’Estrange?” says Dicky 
bearing down upon her with a beaming face. She has given 
him some before this. “One can always depend upon you for a 
good cup. Ah,thanks. Dysart; I can recommend this. Have 
a cup; do.” 

“No, thank you,” says Dysart, who has secured a seat next 
to Barbara, and is regarding her anxiously, whilst replying to 
her questions of surprise at seeing him in Town at this time of 
year. She is surprised, too, and a little shocked to see him look 
so ill. 

Dicky is still holding a brilliant conversation with Miss 
L’Estrange, who, to him, is a joy for ever. 

“Didn’t expect to see me here again so soon, eh?” says he, 
with a cheerful smile. : 

“ There you are wrong,” returns that spinster, in the hoarse 
croak that distinguishes her. “ The fact that you were here yester- 
day and couldn’t reasonably be supposed to come again for a 
week, made it at once a certainty that you would turn up im- 
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mediately. The unexpected is what always happens where you 
are concerned.” 

“One of my many charms,” says Mr. Browne, gaily, hiding 
his untasted cup, by a skilful movement, behind the sugar 
bowl. “ Variety, you know, is ever charming. I’m a various 
person; therefore 7 charming.” 

“ Are you?” says Miss L’Estrange, grimly. 

“Can you look at me and doubt it?” demands Mr. Browne, 
deep reproach in his eyes. 

“TI can,’ returns Miss L’Estrange, presenting an uncom- 
promising front. “I can also suggest to you that those lumps 
of sugar are meant to put in the cups wth the tea, not to be 
consumed wholesale. Sugar, plain, is ruinous to the stomach, 
and disastrous to the teeth.” 

“True, true,” says Mr. Browne, absently, “and both mine are 
so pretty.” 

Miss L’Estrange rises to her feet, and confronts him with a 
stony glare. 

“Both what ?” demands she. 

“Eh? Why, both of them,” persists Mr. Browne. 

“TI think, Richard, that the sooner you return to your hotel, 
or whatever low haunt you have chosen as your present abode, 
the better it will be for all present.” 

“Why so?” demands Mr. Browne, indignantly. “ What have 
I done now?” 

“You know very well, sir,’ says Miss L’Estrange, “your lan- 
guage is disgraceful. You take an opportunity of turning an 
innocent remark of mine, a kindly warning into a ribald ——” 

“Good heavens!” says he, uplifting brows and hands. “I 
never yet knew it was ribaldry to talk about one’s teeth.” 

“You were zo¢ talking about your teeth,” says Miss L’Estrange 
sternly. “You said distinctly, ‘doth of them.” 

“Just so,” says Dicky. “I’ve only got two.” 

“Ts that the truth, Richard ?” with increasing majesty. 

“Honest Injun!” says Mr. Browne, unabashed. “And they 
are out of sight. All you can see have been purchased, and I 
assure you dear Miss L’Estrange,’ with anxious earnestness, 
“paid for. One guinea the entire set; a single tooth, two-and- 
six. Who'd be without ’em?” 


“Well, I’m sorry to hear it,” says Miss L’Estrange, reseating 
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herself and regarding him still with manifest distrust. “To lose 
one’s teeth so early in life, speaks badly for one’s moral con- 
duct. Anyhow, I shan’t allow you to destroy your guinea’s 
worth. I shall remove temptation from your path.” 

Lifting the sugar-bowl, she removes it to her right side, thus 
laying bare the fact that Mr. Browne’s cup of tea is still full to 
the brim. 

It is the last stroke. 

“ Drink your tea,” says she to the stricken Dicky in a tone 
that admits of no delay. He drinks it. 

Meantime, Barbara has been very kind to Felix Dysart. 
Answering his roundabout questions that always have Joyce as 
their central meaning. One leading remark of his is to the 
effect that he is covered with astonishment to find her and 
Monkton in London. /s he surprised? Well, no doubt, yes. 
Joyce is in Town, too, but she has not come out with her to-day. 
Have they been to the theatre? Very often ; Joyce, specially, 
is quite devoted to it. Do they go much to the picture galleries ? 
Well, to one or two. There is so such to be done, and the 
children are rather exigeanzt, and demand all the afternoon. But 
she had heard Joyce say that she was going to-morrow to 
Doré’s Gallery. She thought Tommy ought to be shewn some- 
thing more improving than clowns, and wild animals, and 
toyshops. 

Mr. Dysart, at this point, said he thought Miss Kavanagh 
was more reflective than one taking a careless view of her might 
believe. 

Barbara laughed. 

“Do you take the reflective view ?” says she. 

“Do you recommend me to take the careless one?” demands 
he, now looking fully at her. There is a good deal of meaning 
in his question, but Barbara declines to recognise it. She feels 
she has gone far enough in that little betrayal about Doré’s 
Gallery. She refuses to take another step; she is already, in- 
deed, a little frightened by what she has done. If Joyce should 
hear of it—oh!—— And yet how could she refrain from giving 
that small push to so deserving a cause ? 

“No, no; I recommend nothing,” says she, still laughing. 
“ Where are you staying?” 

“ With my cousins, the Seaton Dysarts. They had to come 

2 
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up to Town about a tooth, or a headache, or neuralgia, or 
something ; we shall never quite know what, as it has dis- 
appeared, whatever it is. Give me London smoke as a perfect 
cure for most ailments. It is astonishing what remarkable 
recoveries it can boast. Vera and her husband are like a couple 
of children. Even the pantomime isn’t too much for them.” 

“That reminds me, the children ought to be here by this 
time,” says Mrs. Monkton, drawing out her watch. “They went 
to the afternoon performance. I really think,” anxiously, “they 
are very late——” 

She has hardly spoken when a sound of little running feet up 
the stairs, outside, sets her maternal fears at rest. Nearer and 
nearer they sound; they stop; there is a distinct scuffle, the 
door is thrown violently open, and Tommy and Mabel literally 
fall into the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘* Then seemed to me this world far less in size, 
Likewise it seemed to me less wicked far ; 
Like points in heaven I saw the stars arise, 
And longed for wings that I might catch a star.” 


LEAST said, soonest mended! Tommy is on his feet again in 
no time, and has picked up Mabel before you could say Jack 
Robinson, and once again, nothing daunted by their ignominious 
entrée, they rush up the room, and precipitate themselves upon 
their mother. This pious act being performed, Tommy sees fit 
to show some small attention to the other people present. 

“Thomas,” says Mr. Browne, when he has shaken hands with 
him, “if you wait much longer without declaring yourself you 
will infallibly burst, and that is always a rude thing to do ina 
friend’s drawing-room. Speak, Thomas, or die—you are evi- 
dently full of information !” 

“Well, I won’t tell you!” says Tommy, naturally indignant 
at this address. He throws a resentful look at him over his 
shoulder while making his way tohis grandfather. There isa 
queer sort of sympathy—understanding—what you will— 
between the child and the stern old man. 

“Come here,” says Sir George, drawing Tommy to him. 
“Well, and did you enjoy yourself? Was it all your fancy 
painted it?” 
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Sir George has sunk into a chair with all the heaviness of an 
old man, and the boy has crept between his knees, and is 
looking up at him with his beautiful little face all aglow. 

“Oh! ’twas lovely /” says he. “’Twas splendid! There was 
lights all over the house. *Twas like night—only ’twasn’t night, 
and that was grand! And there were heaps of people. A 
whole town was there. And there were—— Grandpa! why did 
they have lamps there when it was daytime ?” 

“Because they have no windows ina theatre,” says Sir George, 
patting the little hot fat hand that is lying on his arm with a 
strange sensation of pleasure in the touch of it. 

“ No windows ?” with big eyes opened wide. 

“ Not one.” 

“Then why have we windows?” asks Tommy, with an 
involuntary glance round him. “ Why are there windows azy- 
where? It’s ever so much nicer without them. Why can’t we 
have lamps always, like the theatre people ? ” 

“Why, indeed?” says Mr. Browne, sympathetically. “Sir 
George, I hope you will take your grandson’s advice to heart, 
and block up all these absurd windows, and let a proper ray of 
light descend upon us from the honest burner. Who cares for 
strikes? Not I!” 

“Well, Tommy, we'll think about it,” says Sir George. “ And 
now goon. You saw ” 

“ Bluebeard!” says Tommy, almost roaring in the excitement 
of his delight. “A dig Bluebeard, and he was just like the 
pictures of him at home, with his toes curled up, and a red towel 
round his head, and a blue nightgown, and a smiter in his hand.” 

“A scimitar, Tommy,” suggests his mother gently. 

“Eh?” says Tommy, “Well, it’s all the same,” says he, after 
a pause, replete with deep research, and with a truly noble 
impartiality. 

“It is, indeed!” says Mr. Browne, open encouragement 
in his eye. “And so yousaw Mr. Bluebeard! And did he see 
you ?” 

“Oh! he saw me/” cries Mabel, in a little whimpering tone. 
“ He looked straight into the little house where we were, and I 
saw his eye—his horrid eye!” shaking her small head vigorously 
—“and it ran right into mniine, and he began to walk up to me, 
and [--—” 

2° 
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She stops, her pretty red lips quivering, her blue eyes full of 
tears. 

“Oh, Mabel was frightened!” says Tommy the Bold. 
“ She stuck her nose into nurse’s fur cape and roared!” 

“T didn’t!” says Mabel, promptly. 

“You did!” says Tommy, indignant at being contradicted, 
“and she said it would never be worth a farthing ever after, 
and—— Well, anyway, you know, Mabel, you didn’t like the 
heads.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t—I hated them! They were all hanging to 
one side ; and there was nasty blood, and they looked as if they 
was going to waggle,” concludes Mabel, with a terrified sob 
burying her own head in her mother’s lap. 

“Qh! she is too young,” says Barbara, nervously, clasping her 
little woman close to her in a quiet, undemonstrative way, but 
so as to make the child herself feel the protection of her 
arms. 

“Too young for so dismal a sight,” says Dysart, stooping 
over and patting Mabel’s sunny curls with a kindly touch. He 
is very fond of children, as are all men, good and bad. 

“T should not have let her go,” says Mrs. Monkton, with 
self-reproach. “Such exhibitions are painful for young minds, 
however harmless.” 


“When she is older——” begins Dysart, still caressing the 
little head. 

“Yes, yes—she is too young—far too young,” says Mrs. 
Monkton, giving the child a second imperceptible hug. 

“One is zever too young to learn the miseries of the world,” 
says Miss L’Estrange, in her most terrible tone. “Why should 
a child be pampered and petted, and shielded from all thoughts 
of harm and wrong, as though they never existed? It is false 
treatment. Itis a wilful deceiving of the growing mind. One 
day they must wake to all the horrors of the world. They 
should therefore be prepared for it, steadily, sternly, 
unyieldingly !” 

“What a grand—what a strong nature!” says Mr. Browne, 
uplifting his hands in admiration. “You would, then, advocate 
the cause of the pantomime?” says he, knowing well that the 


very name of Theatre stinks in the nostrils of Miss 
L’Estrange. 
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“ Far be it from me!” says she, with a violent shake of her 
head. “ May all such disreputable performances come toa bad 
end, and a speedy one, is my devout prayer. But,’ with a 
vicious glance at Barbara, “I would condemn the parents who 
would bring their children up in a dark ignorance of the woes 
and vices of the world in which they must pass their lives. I 
think,as Mabel has been permitted to look at the pernicious 
exhibition of this afternoon, she should also be encouraged to 
look with calmness upon it, if only to teach her what to expect 
from life.” 

“Good heavens !” says Mr. Browne in a voice of horror. “Is 
that what she has to expect? Rows of decapitated heads! Have 
you had private information, Miss L’Estrange ? Isa rehearsal of 
the French Revolution to be performed in London? Do you 
really believe the poor child is doomed to behold your head 
carried past the windows ona pike? Was there meaning in the 
artless prattle of our Thomas just now when he condemned 
windows as a social nuisance, or——” 

“I suppose you think you are amusing!” interrupts the 
spinster, malignantly. It is plain that she objects to the idea 


of her head being ona pike. “At all events, if you must jest 
on serious subjects, I destve you, Richard, to leave me out of 
your silly maunderings.” 
“Your will is my law,” says Dicky, rising. “ / leave you!” 
He makes a tragic retreat, and finding an empty chair near 
Monkton takes possession of it. 


“] must protest against your opinion,” says Dysart, address- 
ing Miss L’Estrange with a smile. “Children should be 
regarded as something better than mere lumps of clay to be 
experimentalized upon!” 

“Oh, yes,” says Barbara, regarding the spinster gently, but 
with ill-concealed aversion. “You cannot expect anyone to 
agree with you there. I, for one, could not.” 

“T don’t know that I ever asked you to,” says Miss L’Estrange 
with such open impertinence that Barbara flushes up to the 
roots of her hair. 

Silence falls on the room, except for a light conversation 
being carried on between Dicky and Monkton, both of whom 
have heard nothing. Lady Monkton looks uncomfortable; Sir 
George hastens to the rescue. 
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“Surely you haven’t told us everything, Tommy?” says he, 
giving his grandson a little pull towards him. “Besides Mr. 
Bluebeard, what else was there ?” 

“Lots of things,” says Tommy, vaguely, coming back from an 
eager attention to Miss L’Estrange’s evil suggestion to a fresh 
remembrance of his past delights. “There was a band, and it 
shouted. Nurse said it took the roof off her head, but I looked 
and her bonnet didn’t stir. And there was the Harlequin, he 
was beautiful. He shined like anything. He was all over 
scales, like a trout. 

“ A queer fish,” says his grandfather. 

“ He jumped about, and beat things with a little stick he had. 
And he danced, and there was a window and he sprang right 
through it, and he came up again and wasn’t a bit hurt, not a d7z. 
Oh! he was lovely, grandpapa, and so was his concubine——” 

“His what?” says Sir George. 

“His concubine. His sweetheart. That was her name,” says 
Tommy confidently. 

There is a ghastly silence. Lady Monkton’s pale old cheeks 
colour faintly. Miss L’Estrange glares. As for Barbara, she 
feels the world has at last come to an end. They will be angry 
with the boy. Her mission to London will have failed—that 
vague hope of a reconciliation through the children that she had 
yet scarcely allowed to herself. 

Need it be said that Mr. Browne has succumbed to secret, 
but disgraceful mirth. A good three quarters of a full-sized 
handkerchief is already in his mouth—a little more of the 
cambric, and “accidental death through suffocation,” will 
adorn the columns of 7e Yzmes in the morning. Sir George, 
too, what is the matter with him? He is speechless—from in- 
dignation one must “ope. 

“What ails you, grandpa?” demands Tommy, after a full 
minute’s strict examination of him. 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” says Sir George, choking ; “it is only 
—that I’m glad you have so thoroughly enjoyed yourself, and your 
harlequin, and—/a, ha, ha, your Columbine. Columbine, now 
mind. And here’s this for you, Tommy, because you are such a 
good boy.” 

He opens the little grandson’s hand and presses into the 
pink palm of it a sovereign. 
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“Thank you,” says Tommy, in the polite regulation tone he 
has been taught, without a glance at his gift—a touch of eti- 
quette he has been taught too. Then the curious eyes of childhood 
wander to the palm, and seeing the unexpected pretty gold 
thing lying there, he colours up to the tips of his ears with 
surprise and pleasure. Then sudden compunction seizes on the 
kindly little heart. The world is strange to him. He knows 
but one or two here and there. His father is poor. A sove- 
reign—that is, a gold piece—would be rare with him—why not 
rare with another? Though filled with admiration and gratitude 
for the giver of so big a gift, the child’s heart commands him 
not to accept it. 

“Qh, it is too much,” says he, throwing his arms round Sir 
George’s neck and trying to press the sovereign back into his 
hand. “A shilling I’d like, but that’s such a lot of shillings, and 
maybe you'd be wanting it.” This is ail whispered in the 
softest, tenderest way. 

“No, no, my boy,” says Sir George whispering back, and glad 
that he must whisper. His voice, even so, sounds a little queer 
to himself. How often he might have gladdened this child 
with a present, a small one, and until now——“ Keep it,” says he; 
he has passed his hand round the little head and is pressing it 
against his breast. 

“May I? Really?” says Tommy, emancipating his head 
with a little jerk, and looking at Sir George with searching 
eyes. 

“You may indeed!” 

“God bless you!” says Tommy solemnly. 

It is a startling remark to Sir George, but not so to Tommy. 
It is exactly what Nurse had said to her daughter the day 
before she left Ireland with Tommy and Mabel in charge, when 
her daughter had brought her the half of her wages. There- 
fore it must be correct. To supplement this blessing Tommy 
flings his arms around Sir George’s neck and gives him a resound- 
ing kiss. Nurse had done that, too, to her daughter. 

“God bless you, too, my dear,” says Sir George, if not quite 
as solemnly, with considerably more tenderness. Tommy’s 
mother, catching the words and the tone, cheers up. All is not 
lost yet! The situation is saved. Tommy has won the day. 
The inconsequent Tommy of all people! Insult to herself she 
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had endured—but to have the children disliked would have been 
more than she could bear ; but Tommy, apparently, is not dis- 
liked—by the old man at all events. That fact will be sweet to 
Freddy. After all, who could resist Tommy? Tears rise to 
the mother’s eyes. Darling boy! Where is his like upon the 
whole wide earth? Nowhere. 

She is disturbed in her reverie by the fact that the originator 
of it is running towards her with one little closed fist outstretched. 
How he runs—his fat calves come twinkling across the carpet. 

“See, mammy, what I’ve got. Grandpa gave it to me. Isn't 
he nice? Now [’ll buy a watch like Pappy’s.” 

“You have made him very happy,” says Barbara, smiling at 
Sir George over her boy’s head. She rises as she speaks, and 
goes to where Lady Monkton is sitting, to bid her good-bye. 

“T hope you will come soon again,” says Lady Monkton, not 
cordially, but as if compelled to it; “and I hope, too,” pausing 
as if to gather herself together, “that when you do come you 
will bring your sister with you. It will give me—us—pleasure to 
see her.” There is such a dearth of pleasure in the tone of 
the invitation that Barbara feels her wrath rising within her. 

“Thank you,” she manages to say very calmly, not committing 
herself either way, and presently finds herself in the street with 
her husband and her children. They had declined Lady 
Monkton’s offer of the brougham to take them home. 

“Tt was a bad time,” says Monkton, whilst waiting at a cross- 
ing for acab to come to them. “But you must try and not 
mind them. If the fact that I am always with you counts for 
anything, it may help you to endure it.” 

“What help could be like it?” says she, tightening her hand 
on his arm. 

“That old woman, my aunt. She offended you, but you 
must remember that she offends everybody. You thought her 
abominable?” 

“Oh, no. I only thought her vulgar,” says Mrs. Monkton. It 
is the one revenge she permits herself. Monkton breaks into an 
irresistible laugh. 

“It isn’t perfect ; it cou/dn’t be unless she heard you,” says 
he. The cab has come up now, and he puts in .he children and 
then his wife, finally himself. 

“Tommy crowns all!” says he with a retrospective smile. 
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“Eh?” says Tommy, who has the ears of a Midas. 

“Your father says you are a social success, and so docs your 
mother,” says Barbara, smiling at the child’s puzzled face, and 
then giving him a loving little embrace. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘* Why should two hearts in one breast lie 
And yet not lodge together ? 
O, love ! where is thy sympathy 

If thus our breasts you sever !”’ 
“WELL, did you like the Gallery ?” asks Mrs. Monkton, throwing 
aside her book to greet Joyce as she returns from Doré’s. 
It is next day, and Barbara had let the girl go to see the 
pictures without telling her of her meeting with Felix, the 
evening before ; she had been afraid to say anything about him, 
lest that guilty secret of hers might transpire—that deliberate 
betrayal of Joyce’s intended visit to Bond Street on the morrow. 
If Joyce had heard ¢hat, she would, in all probability, have 
deferred her going there for ever—and—it was such a chance. 
Mrs. Monkton, who in her time had said so many hard words 
about match-makers, as most women have, and who would have 
scorned to be classed with them, had promoted and desired this 
meeting of Felix and Joyce with all the energy and enthusiasm 
of which she was capable. But that Joyce should suspect her 
of the truth is a fear that terrifies her. 

“Very much. So did Tommy. He is very graphic in his 
remarks,” says Joyce, sinking listlessly into a chair, and taking 
off her hat. She looks vexed and preoccupied. “I think he 
gave several very original ideas on the subjects of the pictures 
to those around. They seemed impressed. You know how 
far above the foolish feeling, mauvaise honte, he is ? his voice ‘ like 
a silver clarion rung.’ Excelsior was outdone. Everybody 
turned and looked at him with g 

“TI hope he wasn’t noisy,” says Mrs. Monkton, nervously. 

“With admiration, I was going to say, but you wouldn't let 
me finish my sentence. Oh, yes, he was quite a success. One 
old gentleman wanted to know if he would accept the part of 
art critic on his paper. It was very exciting.” She leans back 
in her chair, the troubled look on her face growing intensified. 
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She seems glad to be silent, and with downcast eyes plays with 
the gloves lying in her lap. 

“Something has happened, Joyce,” says her sister, going over 
to her. 

“ Something is happening always,” returns Joyce, with a rather 
impatient smile. 

“Yes, but to you just now.” 

“You are sure to make me tell you sooner or later,” says 
Miss Kavanagh, “and even if I didn’t, Tommy would. I met 
Mr. Dysart at that gallery to-day.” 

“Felix?” says Mrs. Monkton, feeling herself an abominable 
hypocrite, yet afraid to confess the truth. Something in the 


girl’s whole attitude forbids a confession—at this moment at all 
events. 


“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

“He was glad to see you, darling?” very tenderly. 

“Was he? I don’t know. He looked very ill. He said he 
had had a bad cough. He is coming to see you.” 

“You were kind to him, Joyce?” 

“| didn’t personally insult him, if you mean that.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean that, you £xow what I mean. He was 
ill, unhappy ; you did not make him more unhappy ?” 

“It is always for 42m!” cries the girl, with jealous anger. 
“Is there never to be a thought for me? Am I nothing to 
you? Am / never unhappy? Why don’t you ask if he was 
kind to me?” 

“Was he ever unkind ?” 

“Well, you can forget! He said dreadful things to me— 
dreadful. Jam not likely to forget them if you are. After all 
they did not hurt you.” 


“ Joyce !” 
“Yes, I know—I know everything you would say. I am 
ungrateful, abominable, but——-He was unkind to me! He said 


what no girl would ever forgive, and yet you have not one 
angry word for him.” 

“ Never mind all that,” says Mrs. Monkton, soothingly. “ Tell 
me what you did to-day—what you said.” 


“ As little as possible,” defiantly. “I tell you I don’t want 
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ever to see him again, or hear of him; I think I ate him. And 
he looked dyzng.” She stops here, as if finding a difficulty 
about saying another word. She coughs nervously; then, 
recovering herself, and as if determined to assert herself anew 
and show how real is the coldness that she has declared—“ Yes, 
dying, I think,” she says stubbornly. 

“Oh, I don’t think he looked as bad as that!” says Barbara, 
hastily, unthinkingly—filled with grief—not only at this summary 
dismissal of poor Felix from our earthly sphere, but for her 
sister's unhappiness, which is as plain to her as though no little 
comedy had been performed for the concealment of it. 

“You don’t!” repeats Joyce, lifting her head and directing a 
piercing glance at her. “You! What do you know about 
him ?” 

“Why—you just said———” stammers Mrs. Monkton, and then 
breaks down ignominiously. 

“You knew he was in Town,” says Joyce, advancing to her, 
and looking down on her with clasped hands and a pale face. 
“Barbara, speak. You knew he was here, and never told me; 
you,” with a sudden, fresh burst of inspiration, “sent him to that 
place to-day to meet me.” 

“Oh, no, dearest. No, indeed. He himself can tell you. 
It was only that he——” 

“Asked where I was going to, at such and such an hour, and 
you told him.” She is still standing over poor Mrs. Monkton 
in an attitude that might almost be termed menacing. 

“I didn’t. I assure you, Joyce, you are taking it all quite 
wrongly. It was only——” 

“Oh! only—ouly,” says the girl, contemptuously. “Do you 
think I can’t read between the lines? I am sure you believe you 
are sticking to the honest truth, Barbara, but still——Well,” 
bitterly, “I don’t think he profited much by the information 
you gave him. Your deceptiog has given him small!satisfaction.” 

“TI don’t think you should speak to me like that,” says Mrs. 
Monkton, in a voice that trembles perceptibly. 

“I don’t care what I say,” cries Joyce, with a sudden burst of 
passion. “ You betray me; he betrays me; all the world seems 
arrayed against me. And what have I done toanybody?” She 
throws out her hands protestingly. 

“Joyce, darling, if you could only listen.” 
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“Listen! I am always listening, it seems to me. To him 
to you, to everyone. I am tired of being silent; I sust, 
speak now. I trusted you, Barbara, and you have been 
bad to me. Do you want to force him to make love to me, 
that you tell him on the very first opportunity where to 
find me, and in a place where I am without you, or anyone, 
to——” 

“Will you try to understand?” says Mrs. Monkton, with a 
light stamp of her foot, her patience going as her grief increases. 
“He cross-examined me as to where you were, and would be, 
and I—I told him. I wasn’t going to make a mystery of it, or 
you, was 1? I told him that you were going to the Doré Gallery 
to-day, with Tommy. How could I know he would go there to 
meet you? Henever said he was going. You are unjust, Joyce, 
both to him and to me.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, that for all that, you didn’t know he 
would be at that place to-day ?” turning flashing eyes upon her 
sister. 

“How could I know? Unless a person says a thing right out, 
how is one to be sure what he is going to do?” 


“Oh! that is unlike you. It is unworthy of you,” says Joyce, 
turning from her scornfully. “You did know. And it is not, 
turning back again, and confronting the now thoroughly fright- 
ened Barbara, with a glance full of pathos, “it is not ¢hat—your 


” 


insincerity—that hurt me so much—it is—— 

“[ didn’t mean to be insincere ; you are very cruel—you do 
not measure your words.” 

“You will tell me next that you meant it all for the best,” 
with a bitter smile. “ That is the usual formula, isn’t it? Well, 
never mind, perhaps you did. What I object to is that you 
didn’t ¢e// me. That I was kept designedly in the dark both by 
him and you. Am I,’ with sudden fire, “a child or a fool, that 
you should seek to guide me so blindly? Well,’ drawing a long 
breath, “I won’t keep you in the dark. When I left the Gallery, 
and, your protégé, I met— Mr. Beauclerk !” 

Mrs. Monkton, stunned by this intelligence, remains silent for 
a full minute. It is death to her hopes. If she has met ¢hat 
man again, it is impossible to know how things have gone. 
His fatal influence—her unfortunate infatuation for him—all will 
be ruinous to poor Felix’s hopes.” 
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“You spoke to him?” asks she at last, in an emotionless tone. 

* Yo." 

“Was Felix with you ?” 

“When ?” 

“When you met that odious man.” 

“Mr. Beauclerk? No; I dismissed Mr. Dysart as soon as ever 

could.” 

“No doubt. And Mr. Beauclerk, did you dismiss him as 
promptly ?” 

“Certainly not. There was no occasion.” 

“No inclination, either. You were kind to zm at all events. 
It is only to the man who is honest and sincere that you are 
deliberately uncivil.” 

“T hope I was uncivil to neither of them.” 

“There is no use in your giving yourself that air with me, 
Joyce. You are angry with me; but why? only because I am 
anxious for your happiness. Oh! that hateful man, how I detest 
him! He has made you unhappy once—he will certainly make 
you unhappy again.” 

“T don’t think so,” says Joyce, taking up her hat and furs with 
the evident intention of leaving the room, and thus putting an end 
to the discussion. 

“You will never think so, until it is too late. You haven’t the 
strength of mind to throw him over, once and for all, and give 
your thoughts to one who is really worthy of you. On the con- 
trary you spend your time comparing him favourably with that 
good and faithful Felix.” 

“You. should put that down. It will do for his tombstone,” 
says Miss Kavanagh, with a rather uncertain little laugh. 

“ At all events, it would not do for Mr. Beauclerk’s tombstone 
—though I wish it would—and that I could put it there az 
once.” 

“T shall tell Freddy to read the Commandments to you,” says 
Joyce, with a dreary attempt at mirth—“ you have forgotten your 
duty to your neighbour.” 

“It is all true, however. You can’t deny it, Joyce. You are 
deliberately—wilfully—throwing away the good for the bad. I 
can’t bear to seeit. I can’t look on in silence and see you thus 
miserably destroying your life. How can you be so blind, 
darling ?” appealing to her with hands, and voice and eyes. 
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“Such determined folly would be strange in anyone ; stranger 
farin a girl like you, whose sense has always heen above 
suspicion.” 

“ Did it ever occur to you,” asks Joyce, in a slightly bantering 
tone, that but ill conceals the nervousness that is consuming her, 
“that you might be taking a wrong view of the situation? That 
I was not so blind after all. That I——what was it you said 7— 
that I spent my nights and days comparing the merits of Mr. 
Beauclerk with those of your friend, Felix Dysart— to your 
friend’s discomfiture ? Now, suppose that I dd thus waste my 
time, and gave my veto in favour of Mr. Dysart? How would 
it be then? It might be so, you know, for all that he, or you, 
or anyone could say.” 

“It is not so light a matter that you should trifle with it,” 
says Mrs. Monkton, with a faint suspicion of severity in her soft 
voice. 

“No, of course not. You are right.” Miss Kavanagh moves 
towards the door. “After all, Barbara,” looking back at her, 
“that applies to most things in this sadold world. What matter 
under heaven can we poor mortals dare to trifle with? Not 
one I think. All bear within them the seeds of grief or joy. 
Sacred seeds, both carrying in their bosoms the germs of 
eternity. Even when //zs life is gone from us we must still face 
weal or woe.” 

“ Still—we need not sake our own woe,” says Barbara, who is 
a sturdy enemy to all pessimistic thoughts. “ Wait a moment, 
Joyce.” She hurries after her, and lays her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. “Will you come with me next Wednesday to see 
Lady Monkton ?” 

“Lady Monkton! Why I thought P 

“Yes, I know. I would not take you there before, because she 
had not expressly asked to see you. But to-day she madea 
she sent you a formal message—at all events she said she 
hoped I would bring you when I came again.” 

“ Is that all of it?” asks Joyce, gazing at her sister with a curious 
smile, that is troubled, but has still some growing sense of amuse- 
ment in it. “What an involved statement! Surely you have 
forgotten something. That Mr. Dysart was standing near you 
for example? and will probably find that it is absolutely im- 
perative that he should call on Lady Monkton next Wednesday 
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too? Don’t set your heart on zat, Barbara. I think, after my 
interview with him to-day, he will not want to see Lady Monkton 
next Wednesday.” 

“T know nothing about whether he is to be there or not,” says 
Barbara steadily. “But as Sir George likes to see the children 
very often, I thought of taking them there again on that day. It 
is Lady Monkton’s day. And Dicky Browne, at all events, will 
be there, and I daresay a good many of your old friends. Do 
say you will come.” 

“T hate old friends !” says the girl fractiously. “I don’t believe 
I kaveany. I don’t believe anybody has. I ‘2 

She pauses as the door is thrown open, and Tommy comes 
prancing into the room accompanied by his father. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘‘ Children know very little ; but their capacity of comprehension is great.” 
“T’vE just been interviewing Tommy on the subject of the 
pictures,” says Mr. Monkten. “So far as I can make out he 
disapproves of Doré.” 


“Oh! Tommy! and all such beautiful pictures out of the 
Bible,” says his mother. 

“TI did like them,” says Tommy. “Only some of them were 
queer. I wanted to know about them, but nobody would tell 


? 


me—and——’ 

“Why, Tommy I explained them all to you,” says Joyce 
reproachfully. 

“You did in the first two little rooms and in the big room 
afterwards, where the velvet seats were. They,” looking at his 
father, and raising his voice to an indignant note, “wouldn’t 
let me run round on the top of them!” 

“Good heavens!” says Mr. Monkton. “Caz that be true? 
Truly this country is going to the dogs.” 

“Where do the dogs live?” asks Tommy. “What dogs? 
Why does the country want to go to them ?” 

“It doesn’t want to go,” explains his father. “ But it will Lave 
to go, and the dogs will punish them for not letting you reduce 
its velvet seats to powder. Never mind, go on with your 
story ; so that unnatural aunt of yours wouldn't tell you about 
the pictures, eh?” 
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“ She did in the beginning, and when we got into the big room 
too, a /ztt/e while. She told me about the great large one at the 
end, ‘Christ and the Historian, though I couldn’t see the 
Historian anywhere, and——” 

“She herself must be a most successful one,” says Mr. 
Monkton, sotto voce. 

“ And then we came to the Innocents, and I perfectly hated 
that,” says Tommy. “’Twas frightful! Everybody was as 
large as ¢hat,” stretching out his arms and puffing out his cheeks. 
“and the babies were all so fat and so horrid. And then Felix 
came, and Joyce had to talk to him, so I didn’t know any 
more.” 

“TY think you forget,” says Joyce. “There was that picture 
with lions in it. Mr. Dysart himself explained that to you.” 

“Oh, that one!” says Tommy as if dimly remembering, “the 
circus one! The one with the round house. I didn’t like that 
either.” 

“It zs rather ghastly for a child,” says his mother. 

“ That's not the one with the gas,” putsin Tommy. “The 
one with the gas is just close to it, and has got Pilate’s wife in it. 
She’s very nice.” 

“But why didn’t you like the other?” asks his father. “I 
think it one of the best there ?” 

“Well / don’t!” says Tommy, evidently grieved at having to 
differ from his father; but filled with a virtuous determination to 
stick to the truth through thick and thin. 

“No?” 

“’Tis unfair,” says Tommy. 

“That has been allowed for centuries,” says his father. 

“Then why don’t they change it ?” 

“Change what?” asks Mr. Monkton feeling a little puzzled. 
‘How can one change now the detestable cruelties—or the 
abominable habits of the dark ages.” 

“But why were they dark?” asks Tommy. “ Mammy says 
they had gas then ?” 

“T didn’t mean that, I——” his mother is beginning, but 
Monkton stops her with a despairing gesture. 

“Don’t!” sayshe. “It would take a good hour by the slowest 
clock. Let him believe there was electric light then if he 
chooses.” 
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“Well, but why can’t they change it?” persists Tommy, who 
is evidently full of the picture in question. 

“T have told you.” 

“ But the painter-man could change it ?” 

“TI am afraid not, Tommy. He is dead.” 

“Why didn’t he do it before he died then? Why didn’t 
somebody show him what to do?” 

“T don’t fancy he wanted any hints. And besides, he had to 
be true to his ideal: It was a terrible time! They did really 
throw the Christians to the lions you know.” 

“Of course I know that!” says Tommy with a superior air. 
“But why didn’t they cast another one?” 

“Eh?” says Mr. Monkton. 

“ That's why it’s unfair!” says Tommy. “There is one poor 
lion there, and he hasn’t got any Christian! Why didn't Mr. 
Dory give him one?” 

Tableau ! 

“ Barbara!” says Mr. Monkton faintly, after a long pause 
“Is there any brandy in the house?” 

But Barbara is looking horrified. 


“It is shocking,” she says. “ Why should he take such a 
twisted view of it. He has always been a kind-hearted child ; 


” 


and now—— 

“Well. He has been kind-hearted to the lions,” says Mr. 
Monkton. “No one can deny that.” 

“Oh! if you persist in encouraging him, Freddy! 
wife with tears in her eyes. 

“ Believe me, Barbara,” breaks in Joyce at this moment. “It 
is a mistake to be soft-hearted in this world.” There is some- 
thing bright but uncomfortable in the steady gaze she directs 
at her sister. “One should be hard; if one means to live 
comfortably.” 

“Will you take me soon again to see pictures?” asks Tommy, 
running to Joyce and scrambling upon the seat she is occupying. 
“Do!” 

“But if you dislike them so much.” 

“Only some. And other places may be funnier. What day 
will you take me ?” 

“T don’t think I shall again make an arrangement deforehand,” 
says Joyce, rising, and placing Tommy on the ground very 


3 


” 


says his 
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gently. “Some morning, just before we start, you and I, we will 
make our plans.” 


She does not look at Barbara this time, but her tone is 
eloquent. 


Barbara looks at her, however, with eyes full of reproach. 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


‘* Love is its own great loveliness alway 
And takes new beauties from the touch of time ; 
Its bough owns no December and no May, 
But bears its blossoms into winter’s clime.’ 


‘*T have often thought what a melancholy world this would be, without children. 


“ Ou, Felix—is it you!” says Mrs. Monkton in a dismayed tone. 
Her hansom is at the door—and arrayed in her best bib and 
tucker, she is hurrying through the hall, when Dysart, who has 
just come, presents himself. He was just coming in, in fact, as 
she was going out. 

“Don’t mind me,” says he; “there is always to-morrow.” 

“Qh, yes— but———” 

“ And Miss Kavanagh ?” 

“It is to recover her I am going out this afternoon.” It is the 
next day, so soon after her rupture with Joyce, that she is afraid 
to even hint at further complications. A strong desire to let 
him know that he might wait and try his fortune once again on 
her return with Joyce, is oppressing her mind, but she puts it 
firmly behind her—or thinks she does. “She is lunching at the 
Brabazons’,” she says; “old friends of ours. I promised to 
lunch there too, so as to be able to bring Joyce home again.” 

“She will be back then ?” 

“In an hour and a half at latest,’ says Mrs. Monkton, who, 
after all, is not strong enough to be quite genuine to her better 
judgments. “ But,” with a start and a fresh determination to be 
cruel in the cause of right, “that would be much too long for you 
to wait for us.” 

“T shouldn’t think it long,” says he. 

Mrs. Monkton smiles suddenly at him. How charming—how 
satisfactory he is. Could any lover be more devoted ! 

“Well, it weuld be for all that,” says she. “But,” hesitating 
in a last vain effort to dismiss him, and then losing herself 
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“suppose you do not abandon your visit altogether ; that you 
go away now, and gct your lunch at your club—I fee,” con- 
tritcly, “how inhospitable I am—and then come back again 
here about four o’clock. She—I—will have returned by that 
time.” 

“An excellent plan,” says he, his face lighting up. Then it 
clouds again. “If she knows I am to be here ?” 

“Ah! that is a difficulty,” says Mrs. Monkton, her own pretty 
face showing signs of distress. “ But anyhow—vzsé it.” 

“JT would rather she knew, however,” says he steadily. The 
idea of entrapping her into a meeting with him is abhorrent to 
him. He had had enough of that at the Doré Gallery ; though 
he had been innocent of any intentional deception there. 

“T will tell her then,” says Mrs. Monkton; “and in the mezn- 
time, go and get your P 

At this moment the door on her right is thrown open, and 
Tommy, with a war-whoop, descends upon them followed by 
Mabel. 

“Oh! it’s Felix /” cries he joyfully. “ Will you stay with us, 
Felix? We've noone to have dinner with us to-day. Because 
mammy is going away, and Joyce is gone, and pappy is no- 
where ; and Nurse isn’t a bit of good—she only says, ‘ take care 
you don’t choke yerselves, me dearies!’” He imitates Nurse to 
the life. “And dinner will be here in a minute: Mary says she’s 
just going to bring it upstairs.” 

“Oh, do—do stay with us,” supplements little Mabel, thrusting 
her small hand imploringly into his. It is plain that he is in 
high favour with the children, however out of it with a certain 
other member of the family—and feeling grateful to them, 
Dysart hesitates to say the “ No” that is on his lips. How hard 
it is to refuse the entreaties of these little clinging fingers—these 
eager, lovely, upturned faces ! 

“If I may ?” says he at last, addressing Mrs. Monkton, 
and thereby giving in. 

“Oh! as for that! You know you may,” says she. “ But 
you will perfectly hate it. It is too bad to allow you to accept 
their invitation. You will be bored to death, and you will 
detest the boiled mutton. There is only that and—trice, I think. 
I wont even be sure of the rice. It may be tapioca—and that is 
worse still.” 


ts 
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“Tt’s rice,” says Tommy, who is great friends with the cook, 
and knows all her secrets. 

“That decides the question,” says Felix, gravely. “Everyone 
knows that I adore rice. It is my one weakness.” 

At this, Mre. Monkton gives way to an irrepressible laugh, 
and he, catchir. “he meaning of it, laughs too. 

“You are wiczg, however,” says he, “that other is my one 
strength. I could not live without it. Well, Tommy, I accept 
your invitation, I shall stay and lunch—dine with you.” In 
truth, it seems sweet in his eyes to remain in the house that she 
(Joyce) occupies ; it will be easier to wait, to hope for her return 
there, than elsewhere. 

“Your blood be on your own head,” says Barbara solemnly. 
“Tf, however, it goes too far, I warn you there are remedies. 
When it occurs to you that life is no longer worth living, go to 
the library ; you will there find a revolver. It is three hundred 
years old, I’m told, and it is hung very high on the wall to keep 


it out of Freddy’s reach. Blow your brains out with it—if you 
can.” 


“You're awfully good, awfully thoughtful,’ says Mr. Dysart, 
“but I don’t think, when the final catastrophe arrives, it will be 
suicide. If I must murder somebody, it will certainly not be 
myself, it will be either the children or the mutton.” 

Mrs. Monkton laughs, then turns a serious eye on Tommy. 

“Now, Tommy,” says she, addressing him with a gravity that 
should have overwhelmed him. “I am going away from you 
for an hour or so, and Mr. Dysart has kindly accepted your 
invitation to lunch with him. I do hope,” with increasing im- 
pressiveness, “ you will be good.” 

“TI hope so too,” returns Tommy, genially. 

There is an astonished pause, confined to the elders only, and 
then Mr. Dysart unable to restrain himself any longer bursts out 
laughing. 

“Could anything be more candid?” says he. “ More full of 
trust in himself, and yet, with a certain modesty withal! There! 
you can go, Mrs. Monkton, with a clear conscience. I am not 
afraid to give myself up to the open-handed dealing of your 
son.” Then his tone changes—he follows her quickly as she 
turns from him to the children to bid them good-bye. 

“Miss Kavanagh,” says he, “is she well—happy ? ” 
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“ She is well,” says Barbara, stopping to look back at him with 
her hand on Mabel’s shoulder—there is reservation in her answer. 

“ Had she any idea that I would call to-day?” This question 
is absolutely forced from him. 

“How could she? Even I, did I know it? Certainly I 
thought you would come some day, and soon, and she may 
have thought so too, but—you should have told me. You called 
too soon. Impatience is a vice!” says Mrs. Monkton, shaking 
her head in a very kindly fashion, however. 

“TI suppose when she knows—when,” with a rather sad smile, 
“you tell her—I am to be here on her return this afternoon, she 
will not come with you.” 

“Oh, yes, she will. I think so. I am suve of it. But you 
must understand, Felix, that she is very peculiar, difficult is 
what they call it now-a-days. And,” pausing and glancing at 
him, “she is angry, too, about something that happened before 
you left last autumn. I hardly know what, I have imagined 
only, and,” rapidly, “don’t let us go into it, but, you will know 
that there was something !” 

“ Something, yes,” says he. 


“Well, a trifle, probably. I have said she is difficult. But 


” 


you failed somewhere, and she is slow to pardon—where 

“ Where! What does shat mean?” demands the young man, 
a great spring of hope taking life within his eyes. 

“Ah, that hardly matters. But she is not forgiving. She is 
the very dearest girl I know, but that is one of her faults.” 

“She has no faults,” says he, doggedly. And then: “ Well, 
she knows I am to be here this afternoon ?” 

“Yes. I told her.” 

“I am glad of that. Jf she returns with you from the 
Brabazons—” with a quick but heavy sigh, “there will be hope 
in that.” 

“Don’t hope too hard,” says Mrs. Monkton, who in truth is 
feeling a little frightened. To come back without Joyce, and 
encounter an irate young man, with Freddy goodness knows 
where. “She may have other engagements,” she says. She 
waves him an airy adieu as she makes this cruel suggestion, 
and with a kiss more hurried than usual to the children, and a 
good deal of nervousness in her whole manner, runs down the 
steps to her hansom and disappears. 
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Felix, thus abandoned, yields himself to the enemy. He 
gives his right hand to Freddy, and his left to Mabel, and lets 
them lead him captive into the dining-room. 

“TI expect dinner is cold,” says Tommy cheerfully, seating 
himself without more ado, and watching Nurse, who is always 
in attendance at this meal, as she raises the cover from the 
boiled leg of mutton. 

“Oh, no, not yet,” says Mr. Dysart quite as cheerfully, raising 
the carving knife and fork. 

Something, however, ominous in the silence that has fallen on 
both children makes itself felt, and without being able exactly 
to realize it, he suspends operations for a moment to look at 
them. 

He finds four eyes staring in his direction, with astonishment, 
generously mingled with pious horror shining in their clear 
depths. 

“Eh ?” says he, involuntarily. 

“ Aren’t you going to say it?” asks Mabel, in a severe tone. 

“Say what ?” says he. 

“Grace!” returns Tommy with distinct disapprobation. 

“Oh—er—Yes, of course. How could I have forgotten it,” 
says Dysart spasmodically, laying down the carvers at once, and 
preparing to distinguish himself. He succeeds admirably ! 

The children are leaning on the table-cloth in devout expec- 
tation, that has something, however, sinister about it. Nurse is 
looking on, also expectant. Mr. Dysart makes a wild struggle 
with his memory, but all to no effect. The beginning of various 
prayers come with malignant readiness to his mind, the ends of 
several psalms, the middles of a verse or two, but the graces 
shamelessly desert him in his hour of need. 

Good gracious! What is the usual one, the one they use at 
home—the—er—? He becomes miserably conscious that 
Tommy’s left eye is cocked sideways, and is regarding him with 
fatal understanding. In a state of desperation he bends for- 
ward as low as he well can, wondering vaguely where on earth 
is his hat, and mumbles something into his plate, that might be 
a bit of a prayer but certainly it is not a grace. Perhaps it is 
a last cry for help. 

“What’s that?” demands Tommy promptly. 

“JT didn’t hear one word of it,” says Mabel with indignation 
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Mr. Dysart is too stricken to be able to frame a reply. 

“T don't believe you £xow one,” continues Tommy, still fixing 
him with an uncompromising eye. “I don’t believe you were 
saying anything. Do you, Nurse?” 

“Oh, fie now, Master Tommy, and I heard your ma telling 
you you were to be good.” 

“Well, sol am good. ’Tis he isn’t good. He won't say his 
prayers. Do you know one?” turning again to Dysart, who is 
covered with confusion. What the deuce did he stay here for? 
Why didn’t he go to his club? He could have been back in 
plenty of time. If that confounded grinning woman of a nurse 
would only go away it wouldn’t be so bad, but 

“Never mind,” says Mabel, with calm resignation. “I'll say 
one for you.” 

“No you sha’n’t,” cries Tommy ; “ it’s my turn.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“It zs, Mabel. You said it yesterday. And you know you 
said ‘relieve’ instead of ‘receive, and mother laughed, 
and——” 

“T don't care. It is Mr. Dysart’s turn, to-day, and he'll give 
his to me: won't you, Mr. Dysart?” 

“You're a greedy thing,” cries Tommy, wrathfully, “and you 
shawtsay it. Ill tell Mr. Dysart what you did this morning, if 
you do.” 

“T don’t care,” with disgraceful callousness. “I wi#// say it.” 

“Then I'll say it, too,” says Tommy, with sudden inspiration 
born of a determination to die rather than give in, and instantly 
four small fat hands are joined in pairs, and two seraphic coun- 
tenances are upraised, and two shrill voices at screaming pitch, 
are giving thanks for the boiled mutton, at a racing speed, that 
censorious people might probably connect with a desire on the 
part of each to be first in at the finish. 

Manfully they fight it out to the bitter end, without a break 
or a comma, and with defiant eyes glaring at each other across 
the table. There is a good deal of the grace; it is quite a long 
one when usually said, and yet very little grace in it to-day, 
when all is told. 

“You may go now, Nurse,” says Mabel, presently, when the 
mutton has been removed and Nurse has placed the rice and 
jam on the table. “Mr. Dysart will attend to us.” It is im- 
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. possible to describe the grown-up air with which this command 
is given. It is so like Mrs. Monkton’s own voice and manner 
that Felix, with a start, turns his eyes on the author of it, and 
Nurse, with an ill-suppressed smile, leaves the room. 

“That’s what Mammy always says when there’s only her and 
me and Tommy,” explains Mabel, confidentially. Then, “ You,” 
with a doubtful glance, “ you w// attend to us, won’t you ?” 

“T’ll do my best,” says Felix, in a depressed tone, whose 
spirits are growing low. After all, there was safety in Nurse! 

“JT think [ll come up and sit nearer to you,” says Tommy, 
affably. 

He gets down from his chair and pushes it, creaking 
hideously, up to Mr. Dysart’s elbow—right under it, in fact. 

“So will I,” says Mabel, fired with joy at the prospect of 
getting away from her proper place, and eating her rice in a 
forbidden spot. 

“But,” begins Felix, vaguely, “do you think your mother 
would P 

“We always do it when we're alone with Mammy,” says 
Tommy. 

“She says it keeps us warm to get under her wing when the 
weather is cold,” says Mabel, lifting a lovely little face to his 
and bringing her chair down on the top of his toe. “She says 
it keeps er warm, too. Are you warm, now?” anxiously. 

“Yes, yes—durning !” says Mr. Dysart, whose toe is not un- 
conscious of a corn. 

“Ah! I knew you'd like it,” says Tommy. “Now go on; 
give us our rice. A J/éttle rice and a /ot of jam?” 

“Ts that what your mother does, too?” asks Mr. Dysart, 
meanly it must be confessed, but his toe is very bad still. The 
silence that follows his question and the look of the two down- 
cast little faces is, however, punishment enough. 

“Well, so be it,” says he. “ But even if we do finish the jam— 
I’m awfully fond of it, myself—we must promise faithfully not to 
be disagreeable about it ; not to be ill, that is.” 

“Tll! We're never ill,” says Tommy valiantly, whereupon 
they make an end of the jam in no time. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Empire in Merico. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


PART Il. 


IN December ’65, the news of the death of King Leopold, 
her father, cast a shadow over the Empress Carlotta, and 
damped the gaieties of the Court circle in the Mexican 
capital. And now, too, the mutterings of the rising storm were 
growing clearer, they would have been deaf ears that could not 
hear the warning roll of the still far-off thunder. 

The United States protested against the French occupation, 
and insistently upheld the Monroe Doctrine, of non-interference 
in the Western hemisphere by any European power. 

The relations between the Emperor and Marshal Bazaine 
grew more and more strained. The Marshal was determined 
to maintain order with an iron hand ; the Emperor’s inclinations 
leant always to the side of mercy. He disapproved of Bazaine’s 
excesses, but was unable to prevent them. Bazaine acted on 
his own hand ; Maximilian could not undo the work once done, 
and had to bear the brunt of the odium attaching amongst the 
Liberals to the troops who represented the Imperial cause. 
We must, however, in fairness, remember that Bazaine only met 
Juarez on his own ground, with fair reprisals, shot for shot and 
steel to steel, and probably held himself bound by no law to 
show mercy to the merciless, or confine himself to mild measures 
when dealing with a fierce and ruthless enemy. Against such 
an enemy, and indeed in such a position as that into which he 
was now being pushed, the generous, kind-hearted and too trust- 
ful Maximilian was ill-placed. With lower ideals, a colder 
heart, and sterner nature, he might have done better for himself, 
but have left behind a less ennobling record. As a constitutional 
ruler of a peaceful dominion, this brave and chivalrous Prince— 
whose “very failings leant to virtue’s side "—would have been in 
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his element. He was ill-matched against the turbulent and half 
barbaric forces in the midst of which he found himself. 
Maximilian was not the man for Mexico. 


In April ’66, the Emperor Napoleon, who had only com- 
mitted himself to a promise of support for three years, agreed 
to withdraw his troops in the course of the following year. In 
June, Matamoras was captured by the Liberals under Escobedo. 
On all sides the Imperial troops were harassed by guerilla 
bands. The tide was turning, portents thickening. 

It was now decided that the Empress Carlotta should under- 
take her memorable mission to Europe, to represent the position 
of affairs to Napoleon, and endeavour to persuade him to 
reconsider his resolution to withdraw his troops. It is possible 
that Maximilian, seeing only disorder and danger ahead, wished to 
send his dearly-loved wife into safety, out of reach of the perils 
he knew her own desire would be to stay and share with him. 

In July she sailed. Soon after her departure yet another 
blow struck the Imperial cause; Tampico, taken, lost, and re- 
taken, fell into the hands of Juarez. Yet there was a grain of 
hope to be gathered from the dissensions in the Liberal camp. 
Juarez, Ortega, and Santa Anna, three rival Presidents, were all 
struggling for supremacy. In October the Emperor Maxi- 
milian moved to Orizaba; and then and there was the turning- 
point of his destiny! Carlotta had failed in her mission to the 
Tuileries. Her eloquent arguments, persuasions, entreaties, had 
been in vain. All she could obtain from Napoleon was his 
counsel to persuade her husband to abdicate at once. She went 
to Rome, to seek aid from the Vatican—in vain. Under stress 
of anxiety, her reason gave way. Delusions shook and sapped 
that once fine intellect and energetic mind. At Orizaba the 
news of his wife’s terrible malady had reached Maximilian. 
Napoleon urgently advised him to abdicate and sail for Europe, 
and at first Maximilian’s own idea was to follow and join his 
afflicted wife. 

The corvette Dandolo lay at Vera Cruz, in readiness to 
convey him to Europe; and at this point his fate swayed in 
the balance—until the Generals Marquez and Miramon, and 
Father Fischer, the Emperor’s cabinet secretary, cast the weight 
of their influence into the trembling scale. 
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They had followed him to Orizaba, and pressed him to remain, 
with promises of men and money, of support from Church and 
Cabinet. They urged him not to forsake his party, but prove 
that he could dispense with the help of France. The hope of 
Mexico was in him! In the continuance of his beneficent rule 
lay the only chance of peace and prosperity for that long-dis- 
tracted land. 

It was not in Maximilian’s nature to turn a deaf ear to such 
arguments and appeals. As he had said himself : 

“ A Hapsburg does not desert his post in the hour of danger!” 

To hold that post, to show that he and his cause could stand 
without French support—to fight his own battle without the 
assistance Carlotta had sought on his behalf in vain—this was a 
more tempting course to him than to retreat, surrender, give up 
the struggle! He had set his hand to the plough, it was no 
difficult task to persuade him not to turn back; and he con- 
sented to remain—in spite of the Emperor Napoleon’s pressing 
advice of immediate abdication and retreat from a position the 
peril of which he probably realised more clearly than did Maxi- 
milian himself. And now already the European troops were be- 
ginning to withdraw. In January, the Belgian legion embarked for 
Europe. Prince Salm Salm—Maximilian’s devoted adherent— 
endeavoured to raise a regiment for him, but found insuperable 
difficulties in the way. The secretary of the Belgian Legation 
issued a circular, warning Belgians against yielding to representa- 
tions inducing them to remain in Mexico. Even the Austrian 
chargé daffaires used his influence to prevent his countrymen 
from enlisting ; and consequently Prince Salm Salm, with all 
his energy and goodwill, failed in his attempt to raise a regi- 
ment. Bazaine did all he could in furtherance of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s desire—probably in accordance with general in- 
structions from the Tuileries, which he carried out in his own 
way—to drive Maximilian to abdication. 

At the retreat from the capital he buried four thousand shells 
that they should not be employed in the service of the Im- 
perialists ; and in many ways placed impediments in the way 
of Maximilian’s organising a new army. In February, Bazaine 
and his troops marched out of the city of Mexico, unregretted 
by the citizens, amongst whom they enjoyed a marked un- 
popularity. 
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Soon after their departure Maximilian resolved to leave the 
city, and join his Generals, Miramon, Castillo, Mendez, and others, 
at Querétaro. He was accompanied by General Marquez and 
his staff, amongst whom was Colonel Lopez, who was rather a 
favourite with the Emperor, and always received the friendliest 
treatment from him. 

Maximilian promised to leave all foreigners behind him, and 
rely exclusively upon his own party amongst the natives. The 
wisdom of this step may be estimated by the after-conduct of 
Marquez and Lopez. He refused even to take his faithful friend 
and follower, Prince Salm Salm, with him; but the Prince would 
not be left behind, and joined the party of General Vidaurri, who 
was about to proceed to Querétaro, and thence on to the north, 
there to do such work in the Imperial cause as he was excel- 
lently fitted to do, being a man well known and held in high 
regard. 

Vidaurri had been a Liberal general, but, tired of constant 
revolutions and rival Presidents, antagonistic to Juarez, seeing in 
the Empire a chance of regular and stable government, he 
adopted Maximilian’s cause. He was, however, still a Liberal 
in his opposition to the Church party, and Marquez, a strong 
Church partisan, distrusted Vidaurri. Indeed mutual distrust 
and antagonism amongst the Mexican generals was a rule—with 
only just enough exceptions to prove it. 

Marquez, who has sometimes been called, from his ruthless 
disposition, the “ Alva of Mexico,” nevertheless exercised a strong 
influence over the gentler nature of Maximilian. He probably 
kept his summary and sanguinary proceedings out of the Em- 
peror’s sight. When Marquez proposed that certain prisoners 
should be shot, Maximilian forbade it, but report whispered 
that Marquez had them promptly shot behind the Emperor's 
back all the same. 

Arrived at Querétaro, Maximilian was received with a warm 
welcome by soldiers and citizens, who were all ardent supporters 
of the Imperial cause. 

The Generals, Miramon, Mejia, Castillo and Arellano, were 
there with their troops to receive him; and General Mendez 
arrived with his a day or two afterwards. Don Miguel Miramon 
was a man of remarkable qualities. When only twenty-five years 
of age, he had been nominated President of the Republic, and had 
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held that post for a time, carrying matters with a high hand, in 
opposition to Juarez. Still in the early prime of life, with 
polished manners and prepossessing appearance, he was not long 
in attaining a very high—almost the highest—position in Maxi- 
milian’s confidence and regard. 

On his way to Querétaro, Miramon had had a narrow escape. 
Juarez was then in Zacatecas; on that city Miramon made a 
daring and successful attack, routed the Juarists, and was within 
an ace of capturing their leader. He had received instructions 
from Maximilian to treat Juarez with every respect and allow no 
injury to be done him—a not unnecessary instruction, it would 
appear, from the general conduct of the campaign. However, 
Juarez escaped ; and a day or two afterwards the tables were 
turned. General Escobedo—one of the most powerful of the 
Juarist leaders—moved upon Miramon suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. The Liberals fell upon the Imperialists in flank and 
rear; and it was Miramon’s turn to escape with a handful of 
officers, leaving all his artillery behind him. His younger 
brother, Joaquim Miramon, less fortunate, was taken prisoner, 
wounded; and Escobedo promptly had him shot, the unfor- 
tunate young officer, too severely wounded to stand, being placed 
in a chair and riddled with bullets. 

General Mejia, chief commander of the cavalry in Querétaro, 
was an Indian, of unmistakeable Indian cast of countenance, and 
a man of dauntless valour. 

Mendez was also an Indian, indomitably brave, much beloved 
by his men, entirely loyal and devoted to the Emperor, but, like 
Marquez, inclined to ruthless and sanguinary reprisals. Nor was 
this tendency confined to these two of the Mexican generals. 
It was probably rather a racial than an individual characteristic, 
inherent in the Spanish-Indian blood. To the man in whose 
veins these two races are mixed, who is born to such a turbulent 
time of storm and struggle, it comes as naturally to deal death 
as to die. He knows he will probably be killed one day, and he 
means to do his share of killing beforehand. 

Mendez always distrusted Miramon, and from first to last 
there was a coolness between these two. 

The Imperial forces in Querétaro mustered some eight or 
nine thousand strong, and it was about one of the worst 
places that could have been found to defend—unless indeed by 
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an army large enough to occupy the surrounding hills, as the 
enemy could pour in cross-fires from those encircling heights 
and reach every spot in the city. The Convent of Santa Cruz, 
commonly called The Cruz—a massive building, with cannon- 
proof walls’ of solid stone, built at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest—was rightly regarded as the citadel and stronghold of 
Querétaro. 

In early March the Juarists made a determined attack on the 
city, which was successfully repulsed. 

Mejia, the hero of a hundred fights, hurled himself and his 
cavalry upon the enemy—who could not withstand their impe- 
tuous charge ; and good work was done by Prince Salm Salm’s 
“cazadores” (of whom the Emperor had lately given him the 
command)—a wild corps of dashing and daring fellows, always 
fighting among themselves, hard to hold ‘in hand, but desperately 
brave, and as their commander himself described them, when 
ready for the charge, all “quivering with eagerness like a pack 
of hounds waiting for the word.” After hard fighting, the 
defenders of Querétaro were triumphantly successful ; the enemy 
was driven back with great loss. 

Now came the important question. Should the Imperial 
forces follow up their victory by assuming the agzressive, 
breaking out of the besieged city through the enemy’s lines, 
and advancing on San Luis de Potosi, the head quarters of 
Juarez? Or should they simply stand on the defensive, and 
allow themselves to be shut up in Querétaro, which was not 
provisioned for a long siege? 

By the advice of Marquez, the latter course was chosen. 
Indeed, it appears now that every step the unfortunate Emperor 
took led him nearer to his doom.. It was as if his evil 
genius, following him, dogged his every step, and guided him 
straight along the path at the end of which the executioners 
stood. 

After a council of war, it was arranged that Marquez, now 
Lieutenant-General of the Empire, should proceed to the city 
of Mexico and collect men and money to bring back to 
Querétaro. He was forbidden to undertake any coup de main 
that might turn him from his purpose, bound on his honour 
merely to fetch troops and money, and return within a fortnight. 
On the 23rd he started, and the day after his departure the 
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besieged scored another victory over an attack made upon them 
by the Juarists. 

But in spite of the encouragement of these victories, and of 
Maximilian’s sanguine confidence in the successful errand and 
speedy return of Marquez, things began to look bad in Querétaro. 
Mendez already foresaw the worst, but the Emperor thought he 
took too gloomy a view of their prospects. Provisions and 
ammunition were running short; and now the time was up, and 
there came no news of Marquez and his mission. Mendez dis- 
liked and distrusted Miramon, and Miramon cordially returned 
his sentiments. Things grew worse and worse as the ill-blood 
between these two ran higher. Each went so far as to secretly 
suggest that the Emperor should arrest the other. Mendez 
persistently doubted the loyalty of the ex-President Miramon, 
who once himself had held the seat of government. Mendez 
would not be convinced that the former President could be true 
to the new Emperor. Of the loyal devotion of Mendez himself 
there could be no doubt ; but Prince Salm Salm, equally devoted, 
watched him with some apprehension of an outbreak of the 
Indian temper, if Maximilian should rouse his resentment by 
refusal to listen to any warnings against Miramon. 

Notwithstanding the chronic distrust of Mendez, Miramon, 
like him, proved his faith with his life; both, unflinchingly loyal 
to their Emperor, died for him. 

Mejia now proposed to Maximilian to break out of Querétaro 
with the cavalry, and move up into the region of the Sierra 
Gorda. The Juarist lines were drawn completely round the 
city, but the lines were weak at points and could certainly be 
broken through. In the wild Sierra Gorda country, Mejia, there 
known as “Pap Tomasito,” was a power. Every Indian would 
obey his call to arms ; the Indians were generally warm partisans 
of Maximilian; they had a tradition that a white man should 
one day come and be their great and good chief, and they hoped 
in him for the fulfilment of the prophecy. In the wild country 
among the Indians, the Imperialists would at least have a free 
hand. To remain in  Querétaro, both Mendez and Mejia 
regarded as fatal. Miramon, however, pooh-poohed their mis- 
givings. He advised the Emperor to hold out, and wait for 
Marquez, who would surely soon return with help; and the 
Emperor, to whom faith was always easy and distrust painful, 
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adopted Miramon’s sanguine view, ignored the warnings of the 
two Indian Generals, waited—and hoped on. If Miramon’s 
counsel were injudicious, his policy mistaken, at least he paid 
the price of his blunder, and paid it loyally. Meanwhile, in the 
divisions amongst the Republicans outside—the rivalry between 
aspirant and ex-Presidents, Ortega, Diaz and Santa Anna 
disputing authority with Juarez—there were some signs of 
encouragement for the Imperial party. 

Still no news of Marquez, and in mid-April it was resolved 
to send an expedition out in search of him. Prince Salm Salm 
and General Moret started, but the errand was a failure ; they 
were intercepted by the enemy, and had to retreat to Querétaro. 
The toils were closing, gradually but surely. The besieged were 
now reduced to living on horseflesh. Maximilian shared all 
discomforts with his troops, by whom he was warmly beloved ; 
he had always a kind word or a smile; he passed no sufferer by 
without a sign of sympathy ; in spite of the urgent remonstrances 
of his generals he would ‘not be deterred from running the 
gauntlet of the enemy’s fire, risking the chances of shot and shell 
with reckless courage; and, true to his nature, he refused to 
allow the hanging of prisoners suspected of being spies. 

The first news of Marquez that reached Querétaro was, that 
he had been defeated and lost his artillery in encounter with 
Porfirio Diaz in early April, and was besieged in Mexico. 
Another blow was the news of the loss of Puebla. The Im- 
perialists then determined on a sortie, successfully broke through 
the enemy’s lines, captured guns, colours, and prisoners, and took 
the strong post of the Hacienda de Jacal; but a second attack 
ended in the Juarists recovering this lost position, and the 
Imperialists being driven back into the city. 

Several of his generals now urged Maximilian to make 
another dash through the enemy’s lines and get out of Querétaro ; 
but Miramon still advised holding on, representing that as they 
could break through whenever they chose, there was no need for 
haste ; and Maximilian was reluctant to leave his wounded and 
the helpless citizens at the mercy of the Juarists. However, 
he finally yielded to the advice of those who advocated active 
measures, and arrangements were made for breaking out of the 
city on the 14th of May—to the gratification of Mendez, who 
had always too truly foreboded that in Querétaro only death 
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awaited them. Mejia devoted himself gladly to organising his 
Indians for the grand coup, which was, however, never to come 
off. For various reasons the date was postponed, first to the 
15th, and then to the 16th; once it was Mejia, who wanted to 
get more guns ready, who proposed a day’s delay, which he must 
afterwards have remembered with regret. 

Although Lopez had been on the staff of Marquez, he had not 
accompanied him on the mission to the capital. There was 
work for him in Querétaro, and he remained to do it. The 
Emperor seems to have trusted him entirely; on the night of 
the 14th, Lopez received a decoration, the medal for valour, from 
Maximilian’s own hands. In the early morning of the 15th, 
the enemy—to whom he had sold the citadel for two thousand 
doubloons—were in the Cruz, the very heart of Querétaro. 

On the alarm being given, Maximilian and a few of his 
faithful friends, stepping out of doors, found themselves face to 
face with the enemy. The Colonel in command—let his name 
be remembered, Don José Rincon Gallardo—recognising the 
Emperor, turned to his soldiers, saying, “ Let them pass! they 
are citizens.” Then, fully armed as they were, each with sword 
and revolver, Maximilian, his generals, Prince Salm Salm, and 
his secretary, passed on free. The Emperor, who was perfectly 
tranquil, turned to Prince Salm Salm at his side, and observed 
how often the good we do is returned to us—that the officer who 
had just let them pass had a sister, or mother, to whom the 
Empress had been kind. 

It seems probable that Lopez, traitor though he was, did not 
intend to sell his chief to death: he now recommended him 
urgently to seek safety in the house of M. Rubio, where he 
could _be securely concealed; he also had the Emperor’s 
favourite piebald horse brought to him, ready saddled for escape. 
Maximilian however refused to hide himself. With his body- 
guard and a few officers, he retired to the height of the Cerro de 
la Campafia, and there stood with his faithful few, expecting his 
Red Hussars, who were intercepted and made prisoners on their 
way to join him. The case was now hopeless. He and his 
handful of followers were surrounded by the enemy. Even the 
gallant Mejia saw no chance of breaking through. There was 
nothing todo but surrender. A white flag was raised ; and now 
the toils had closed. 


4 
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The Emperor, Prince Salm Salm, Generals Mejia and Castillo 
were conducted to General Escobedo, and he delivered them “as 
prisoners of war” into the care of General Riva Palacios, who 
treated his august charge with due respect and courtesy. 

There were those in Querétaro who were not slow to follow 
the example of Lopez. Miramon, who had been shot in the 
face on his way to join the Emperor, and had taken refuge 
wounded, in a house where he was promised shelter, was 
betrayed by one Doctor Licea ; and shortly afterwards, Mendez, 
who was also in concealment, was sold into the hands of the 
enemy, who made short work with him. 

His comrades, prisoners, looking out of their window, saw him 
pass to his execution. He was walking along quickly, smoking 
a cigar ; seeing them he smiled, waved his hand, and went his 
way to his death with the usual impassive Indian coolness, only 
refusing to kneel and be shot in the back as a traitor. Forced 
to his knees, at the last he made an effort to rise, to turn and 
face the bullets as he fell. 

Miramon’s life was spared for the present: and after a few 
days he was placed in a cell near that of the Emperor in the 
Convent of the Capuchins—now a prison. 

Maximilian authorised Prince Salm Salm, his companion in 
captivity, to treat with General Escobedo, and express his 
willingness to abdicate and leave Mexico, promising never to 
return. Escobedo’s instructions included a free permission to 
shoot all the prisoners without delay; but he considered that 
sufficient delay to allow of a trial would be advisable. And now 
Prince Salm Salm had the joy, which even in that anxious hour 
must have been like a flash of sunlight in the darkness, of 
embracing his brave wife, who had been eagerly awaiting an 
opportunity of entering the besieged city to join her husband. 
Light indeed dawned on more than her husband alone; and 
Hope entered the prison with her. Princess Salm Salm was 
not the woman to sit down and weep and wail when she might 
be up and doing. Not for er to quail and bow before Fate, but 
to stand and fight it while she had a weapon left ! 

She was not afraid of that terrible Escobedo. She did not 
shrink from bearding the lion in his den. She knew—they all 
knew—that the prisoners’ lives were in imminent danger ; and she 
undertook to set off for San Luis de Potosi to seek an interview 
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with Juarez himself, and obtain from him at least delay. She 
entreated Escobedo to promise the safety of the prisoners’ lives 
until she returned from San Luis de Potosi; and he granted so 
much grace. 

She had brought full information of the treason of Marquez, 
who had deserted the losing cause. The defalcation of Marquez, 
his trusted General, wounded Maximilian more than the treachery 
of Lopez, for whom he now felt only contempt. 

A plan of escape was now devised, chiefly by Prince Salm 
Salm, a daring plot, a'l the more difficult to arrange because the 
Emperor, who was reluctant to fly at all, and required urgent 
persuasion to gain his consent to the scheme, absolutely refused 
to contemplate any plan of escape which did not include Mejia 
and Miramon. 

Lopez actually offered his services to the chief he had 
betrayed ; they were of course decisively rejected. 

The dauntless American Princess—well called “our guardian 
angel” by the Emperor she served so well—succeeded in her 
mission so far that she brought back from Juarez the promise of 
at least delay. She now proposed to start for the city of 
Mexico, and bring back with her the Prussian minister, Baron 
von Magnus, and the best lawyers in the capital. Her journey 
was however accidentally and temporarily put off; and mean- 
while preparations for the escape went secretly and busily on, 
the Emperor, who had now fully entered into the scheme, taking 
an active part in the discussions, suggesting what provisions and 
disguises would be necessary ; he jotted down with his own 
hand such desired items as “a dark lantern, black thread, bees- 
wax, and a pair of spectacles!” All was prepared and in 
readiness for the night of the 2nd of June, when in the early 
afternoon a despatch announced that Baron von Magnus and 
two leading lawyers had started for Querétaro. 

The fate that dogged every step of the doomed Emperor was 
in this simple message. 

He sent for Prince Salm Salm, and informed him that the 
Princess need not go on her errand to the city, as the gentlemen 
to whom she was charged with her mission were already on their 
way to Querétaro; and now that they were coming he would 
not escape that night. In vain the Prince entreated him to 
carry out the plan, warning him that every hour increased the 
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danger of their plot being discovered and escape prevented. 
Maximilian refused to fly now that he knew the visitors he 
expected were on their way. 

The Prince’s apprehensions were too well grounded ; the very 
next day the plot was discovered, and surveillance redoubled. 
In spite of the close watch now kept upon him and his fellow- 
prisoners, the energetic Prince yet actually contrived to set on 
foot still another scheme, though it was now the very eve of the 
court-martial, from which nothing was to be hoped. 

The trial was held in the theatre; tickets had been freely 
distributed in order that the building might be well filled. Maxi- 
milian refused to attend the trial in such a place, to exhibit 
himself as a spectacle on the stage and be judged like an actor, 
and resolved to remain in his prison and await the result of the 
trial. 

It was a foregone conclusion. The fatal decree of October, 
an unanswerable charge against him—though in its promulgation 
his had been the hand but not the will—now helped to seal the 
Emperor’s doom; the sentence pronounced upon him and his 
Generals, Mejia and Miramon, was death. 

The Princess Salm Salm was informed by Escobedo that the 
air of Querétaro was very unhealthy at this time and she had 
better leave instantly—the hint being pointed by the arrival of a 
carriage and a cavalry escort ready to remove her. She asked 
permission to say farewell to her husband, which was refused ; 
and she was only able to convey to him by means of an Indian 
woman, who offered to act as messenger, a hastily-scribbled line. 
Yet one more effort the indomitable woman made. Again she 
went to Juarez himself and sought for mercy. Baron Von 
Magnus also entreated his clemency on behalf of the condemned. 
Juarez was inflexible. A reprieve of three days was indeed 
granted, but apparently for no purpose save to prolong the 
bitterness of the last hours. Maximilian sent an urgent prayer 
to Juarez that Mejia and Miramon might be spared, and his life 
pay for all. It was also his desire that if they must all three die, 
they might be shot together at the same moment; and this at 
Jeast was granted. 

The second plan of escape failed as the first had done; the 
officers who had been bribed to assist refused to accept their 
price in the form of a bill signed by Maximilian alone; and the 
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Austrian chargé d’affaires, Baron Lago, feared to compromise 
himself by signing it. The officers refused to trust to the honour 
of the Imperial House of Austria to redeem the bill signed by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph’s brother to save his life ; and thus 
the last hope was gone. 

Maximilian accepted his fate calmly. There was nothing to 
shrink from in a soldier’s death; he must for a long time past 
have contemplated it as a natural end of his career. He had 
cast his all upon the die—and lost, and, losing, left a stainless 
memory behind him. He had fought a good fight—if in a mis- 
taken cause ; his errors had been of judgment only—of the head, 
never of the heart. With treachery within the citadel, and 
ruthless enemies without, he had borne a pure and brave and 
blameless part; and in those last hours his thoughts might well 
have found expression in such words as those of Brutus, when 
the night was closing in on the field of Philippi : 


‘* I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto!” 


The wives of Mejia and Miramon had arrived in Querétaro ; 
thus for them were those pangs of parting which were spared to 
their chief. He had bidden zs farewell to the wife he loved long 
months before. And now at the Jast, the rumour of her death 
had reached Querétaro—a false report, the contradiction of 
which he did not live to hear. It cost him no anguish of grief. 
He stood so near to death that it seemed rather a re-union than 
a parting. “One tie the less that binds me to life,” he said; and 
expressed his gladness too that she, living, would never hear the 
story of his doom. 

He took a friendly farewell of those around him, and went 
tranquilly to his death. When he stepped out of the prison he 
looked calmly around, up at the glowing blue sky and tropical 
sunshine, and said, drawing a deep breath: 

“ Ah, what a splendid day! I always wished to die on such a 
day !” 

In the streets, along which the citizens had crowded to cheer 
and welcome their Emperor three months before, the women 
wept as they saw the carriage pass conveying him to the place 
of execution. But few were assembled there, probably because 
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the hour and the spot had not been made publicly known. 
Some of the group were in tears. Maximilian looked around at 
them with a kind and friendly smile; then, stepping up to the 
firing-party, he gave each soldier in turn his hand and a gold 
piece, saying : 

“ Muchachos !” (‘ Boys’) “aim well; aim here!” pointing to 
his heart. . 

He embraced his two brave Generals, “faithful unto death,” 
who were to fall with him, and spoke a few last words of fare- 
well and goodwill to his adopted land, ending “ May my blood 
be the last which shall be shed for the welfare of this country! 
Viva Mexico!” 

And Mejia and Miramon echoed “ Viva Mexico!” 

Then calmly, as a soldier should, Maximilian stood up, “with 
hand and brow unbound,” facing the muzzles of the levelled 


guns. 
The signal was given. 
In that crash and roll of musketry and pall of smoke, the star 
of the new Empire was quenched for ever; and with the echo of 


that volley overseas there fled the last hope of the restoration 
of reason to the darkened mind of the ex-Empress Carlotta. 


THE ENT). 





FIVE YEARS AS A GOVERNESS. 


Five Dears as a Governess. 
‘‘ But yet the pity of it, Iago! oh, Iago! the pity of it, lago!”’ 


WHEN I was only eighteen years old, my father died and our 
happy home was broken up. He had always been the best and 
kindest of fathers; his only fault (which of course his children 
hardly thought one) was that he could not say no; so that his 
heart and his purse were ever open to tales of distress, real or 
skilfully invented, and he was constantly imposed upon. He 
was always careless in money matters, still we were little 
prepared for the revelations that were made when his affairs 
were looked into. We had always lived in the greatest comfort, 
I might say luxury, so that when it was discovered that when 
all claims were settled, little more than 4200 a year remained 
for my mother, my younger sister and myself, to live upon, it 
was a shock that, after the bitter grief of my dear father’s death, 
completely prostrated us all and made us feel that sorrows 
“come not single spies” indeed. 

My mother had always been very delicate, which made the 
change harder for her to bear, and [ thought if I could try in 
some way to earn my own living, there would be more chance 
for her to have some at least of the many comforts she had 
always been accustomed to. Perhaps I was wrong... I know 
my dear mother opposed my resolution with all her might, but 
still I persevered. 

Now that I am a few years older, and look back upon this 
time, it seems to me distinctly that I was wrong: that, even if 
my mother had had to forego some luxuries, the comfort of 
having me with her would have made up to her loving heart for 
all, but I did what I thought right at the time, and if I 
hadn't done so, these sketches would never have been written ! 

Of course the first thing I thought of was a situation as a 
governess, I had never been to school, as my dear father -had 
always said he could not spare his girls so long out of his sight, 
but I had -had the best of masters and a first-rate education, 
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so I thought I might perhaps be able to turn it to some account, 
and, after weary weeks of delay, and many disappointments, I 
at last got an engagement to teach four children, aged from 
twelve down to seven. It did not seem a very promising situa- 
tion, but I was anxious to begin my new life of independence, 
so I wrote and undertook the task of entirely instructing four 
children of different ages for the inadequate remuneration of 
£25 a year. 

Ican never forget my first arrival at W—, after the long 
journey from our southern home. The look of the sky alone 
(or rather the black clouds that hung low over the town, and 
hid the sky, for W— is in the heart of the factory district), was 
enough to depress any one coming straight from the pure air 
and sunshine of the country. 

I hope I may never again feel quite so miserable as I did 
that night ; the contrast between the loving home I had just left 
and the cold welcome, if such it could be called, that awaited 
me was too much for me, and my courage nearly gave way 
altogether. But I daresay many of my readers have gone 
through the like experience ; if so, they will perhaps feel for me, 
for sorrow teaches sympathy—sometimes. 

I soon found that my new mistress, (?) at any rate, was not 
one from whom I might expect much sympathy. As Ruskin 
says, the “ Essence ofall vulgarity lies in want of sensation,” and 
““Men are for ever vulgar precisely in proportion as they are 
incapable of sympathy,” and Mrs. Herrington seemed to me 
a living example of the truth of these lines. Raised from a 
very inferior grade—I never quite knew what she had been, but 
certainly no gentlewoman—to be the wife of a man of family 
and position, she had been so spoilt by his foolish indulgence, 
and yielding to all her whims and caprices, that the one idea of 
her shallow nature was herself and her own ailments! I think 
I never once, the whole time I was at W—,sat down to any 
meal, when she was present, without hearing a more or less 
detailed account of her aches and pains—which, to say the least, 
was monotonous—and unappetizing. And she seemed to resent 
any other conversation. If her husband, a well-read man, with 
whom some rational talk would have been possible, ever started 
any interesting topic, he was promptly quelled, so that, as a rule, 
he held his peace, like the wise man he was, and went back into 
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his study with a sigh of relief, when meals were over, leaving his 
wife to her sorry victory. 

She was one of those incapable women, that seem, by some 
strange irony of Fate, to be so often placed in the most 
responsible positions ; and a more complete muddle than her 
household I could scarcely imagine. There was a perpetual ebb 
and flow of servants, and generally one or more short, for no 
servant would ever stay longer than a few months, and the 
unhappy governess was expected to help in supplying the place 
that was vacant for the time. 

This was a sad interruption to lessons, still I learnt many 
useful things, such as plate-cleaning, bed-making, etc., of which 
I daresay I should be ignorant to this day, if it had not been 
for Mrs. Herrington’s peculiarity of never giving decent wages 
to her servants. She was not at all singular in this respect ; I 
have known many like her. Women who would not hesitate to ~ 
spend almost asmall fortune on their own dress for instance, 
and yet could not be made to see that a little sacrifice of some 
(useless) finery would ensure so much more comfort to their 
unfortunate households. 

But nearness often goes hand in hand with the most reckless 
extravagance. 

And her children. . . my charges. . . Poor little things! how 
my heart ached for them! They were the most awful little 
story-tellers I have ever encountered; but it was no wonder, 
when they had been dudll/zed, (there is really no other word to 
express the way their mother treated them,) from their cradles 
upwards. They had got so accustomed to harshness and 
severity, that they seemed quite hardened, and there did not 
appear to be any way of making the least impression on them. 
They were like little blocks, and I felt, for a long time, perfectly 
hopeless; a condition of mind which their mother, by her 
perpetual complaints, did not tend to cheer. But as for any 
thought or consideration for a woman’s feelings, this was 
quite out of her line ; for she was one of those women who hate 
women, and not only like men, but do not scruple to say so in 
the presence of men... than which, to my mind at least, 
nothing could be in worse taste. We used to have arguments 
on the subject—(my readers will think I strangely forgot my 
place! but it was my first, and I had not as yet got used to 
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servitude ; though certainly I must own it was no fault of Mrs. 
Herrington’s that I forgot for one moment I was in her 
‘*service”)—with the result that she one day suddenly turned 
upon me with: “But I forgot! you don't like men!...” I 
endeavoured to explain to her that I had no objection to them 
—only that I did not like to hear women abused in their 
presence ; but I don’t suppose she saw the distinction, for 
argument was not her forte, and who does not know the utter 
impossibility of holding an argument with anybody who cannot 
keep to the point? ... 

One break I had in my dismal life at W—, and that was the 
arrival of a young girl, whose father was a great friend of Mr. 
Herrington’s, and who sent his daughter to see if she could be 
of any use, in an unusually great state of muddle then existing. 
I used often to tell her that she was the first ray of sunshine 
that had shone on my dark life since I left home, and I have 
never forgotten her, for the delicate courtesy and consideration, 
with which she treated me, went to my heart, after all the rude 
and rough treatment I had been subjected to. She was, too, 
a most sympathetic listener to tales of woe; and I fear I must 
have indulged her with many; but I used to like to see 
her great dark eyes light up with indignation over the slights 
that were put upon me. She was very fond of riding, and I 
shall never forget the first day I saw her on horseback. Now, 
to see many ladies mounted is by no means a treat. Their 
crooked seat, their angular trot—often with a good screw on— 
and their canter, in direct contrast to the movement of their 
horse, (not to mention that some seem to imagine reins were in- 
tended as a means of support, and to be held on to! ), are the 
reverse of pleasant for a lover of horses to witness. But my 
friend—for I may call her so—‘had witchcraft in it.” She 
“grew into her seat,” and I always recall her, as I saw her that 
day, sitting perfectly square, shoulder to shoulder, her lithe 
girlish figure swaying with every movement of the restive: young 
horse she rode, and her laughing face turned back to nod good- 
bye to me; as I stood at the window with the children to: see 
her start. 

Poor girl! ... . she married very soon after, and most un- 
happily. She was one of those natures, for:-whom one might 
almost predict such a “ Baptism of Fire,” for she was, without 
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exception, the most keenly sensitive woman I have ever met, 
and with that large capacity both for happiness and for suffering, 
which, if ever filled in this world, is so much more likely to 
hold sorrow than joy. I often hear from her, for we have cor- 
responded ever since, and she has told me the history of her 
most unhappy marriage to a man, that, born in the upper ranks 
of life, had a soul only fit for the gutter, out of which she tried 
in vain to lift him. She lived with him a year and a half, and 
then, in self-defence, was obliged to leave him; and she has 
since told me how truly thankful she was, that she was able to 
get away before her little baby was injured for life; or even 
killed ; as there seemed to be no extreme to which her husband 
would not proceed, if only he could torture her. . . . From such 
a cruel fate, may God preserve all generous-hearted girls, who 
marry, as she did, with no thought of self, for she never loved him 
(only, as she has told me, hoped she might get to like him in 
time, adding pitifully, “but he never gave mea chance,”), but 
married him because he for his own selfish ends—she had a 
good fortune—worked upon her sensitive and compassionate 
nature, and induced her, after months of persecution, to take the 
fatal step of marrying him solely out of pity. 

I do not know how long my courage would have lasted in-en- 
during the wearing life at W—, but after six months I fell ill, 
and the doctor ordered me complete rest. So, even if I had 
wished to remain, I should have been of no good, and Mrs. 
Herrington was not one to let anybody eat the bread of idleness. 

So I went home to my dear mother, where I was nursed 
back to health with the most loving care; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that, when I grew strong again, I prevailed 
on her to let me try my luck once more as a governess. 

The next situation I took was in a doctor's family, in a small 
country town. There I had only two pupils, both girls, who had 
been always taught to look upon their governess as their friend, 
so that I had no opposition to encounter; and, as their’ ‘mother 
did her best to make me feel at home, I spent three of the hap- 
piest years of my governess life under her roof. 

And here I was able to resume my riding. The good doctor 
was one of those whose sole idea of bliss was‘ to go straight 
across country behind a fox, indeed, I have ‘often heard him 
say that hunting was the only thing worth living for! -He 
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kept some excellent horses, and was kind enough often to take 
me out, when he rode, with one of his little girls, on his long 
country rounds. I do not remember when I was first on horse- 
back, but I must have been very young, for on my sixth birth- 
day, which I distinctly recollect, my father gave me the loveliest 
Shetland pony, and I could already ride then, without a leading 
rein. I well remember my pride, the first time I was allowed to 
manage my pony all by myself. From that day riding had always 
been my great delight. Apart from the exercise, which, to my 
mind, is a sovereign remedy for all the ills that “flesh is heir to,’’ 
and the companionship of the horse, which, to a lover of animals, 
is an additional charm, one gains so much in riding in knowledge 
of Nature. How many of the beauties of this most beautiful 
world remain for ever unknown to those who do not ride! I 
have ridden in the early morning before the sun rose over “the 
misty mountain tops,” and, from my saddle, have watched the 
shadows lengthening, and felt all around me grow still with 
the hush of the coming night, and I have ridden also under the 
stars; so that I may safely say that there is no hour in the day 
or night in which the sweet face of Nature, in her varied and 
many moods, has not been familiar to me. My sister had a horse 
as well as myself (my dear father never would give one of us an 
indulgence without giving it to the other, even though she did 
not appreciate it) ; and as she cared but little about riding, ex- 
cept when she was sure of spectators, (she had a beautiful figure 
and looked her very best on horseback, and she knew it, but 
never cared to “blush unseen”); I often exercised her horse for 
her, as well as my own, as she always preferred my riding him 
to one of the grooms. So that the beautiful rides I had with 
my dear father, through the lovely lanes and woods, are among 
the most sacred memories of my past life. My father had been 
a keen sportsman, and hunting was quite his favourite amuse- 
ment, till one day the hounds were running about six miles 
from our home; there had been two or three good runs, short, 
but very quick, and some of the horses were getting rather done, 
when they came to a small fence. A friend of my father’s, who, 
like him, was generally in the first flight, was just in front of 
him, and went at the fence first; but, unlike my father, he had 
a habit of checking his horse, unconsciously, I suppose, but he 
had not my father’s fine hands, having begun to ride late in 
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life, and hands (like the poet!) are, I think, born, not made, 
and he checked his mare now. Though she was a splendid 
jumper, she failed to clear the fence, fell, and he was thrown 
violently over her head, breaking his neck in the fall. My 
father has often said he never could forget those moments, when 
he sat waiting for his friend to rise, till, at last, he went round 
through a gate that was close by, and saw what had happened. 
.. . From that day he never hunted again, though he never lost 
his nerve, for often in our rides we would go across country, for 
a change, taking anything that came in our way, but, as our 
time was our own, our horses were never pressed. 

But I have made a long digression from my governessing. . . 
Who is it that says a happy people has no history? My days 
went by uneventfully, and I was as happy as it was possible for 
me to be, away from my dear mother. My two pupils never 
gave me the least trouble, and I was certainly quite up to the 
task of educating them, for their parents, though the kindest of 
people, and invariably good to me, were not highly intellectual ; 
and such studies as we pursued were constantly interrupted by 
half holidays for long rides, and whole holidays for any races 
that took place within a radius of fifteen miles, and everywhere 
I was taken quite as a matter of course, and treated in every 
way as one of the family. And I wish I could say the same of 
other houses I know, where the unhappy governess is treated 
rudely and without consideration, by all alike—mistress, pupils 
and servants, and her life made a nightmare, that haunts her 
for years after she has left her situation... . 

But when my pupils reached the ages of fourteen and fifteen 
respectively, it was thought well to let them have two or three 
years of school life, to rub off country angles; so that my 
labour—quite one of love, for I had grown much attached to 
the whole family—was over, and I parted from my kind friends 
with every mutual expression of goodwill. 

My next situation was obtained through some friends of my 
father’s, and was in the family of a General McIntyre, then 
living at Lyme Regis ; and on the 15th July, (how that date lives 
in my memory!) I began my third and last experiences as a 
governess. I had not been in this most picturesque little town 
before, and I shall never forget my first view of it, from my 
window, soon after my arrival. Mrs. McIntyre’s house was on 
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the Up-Lyme road, and the front windows looked across the 
bay towards Charmouth ; and I remember standing almost spell- 
bound before the beauiiful scene. The sea, of that deep blue 
that, once seen, is never forgotten, lying like a lake in the hot 
July sunshine ; the many-coloured cliffs, (for those blue lias cliffs 
seem to take every variety of shade in turn, and sometimes all 
at once), with the great Golden Cup high over them all, extend- 
ing along the coast to Portland Bill, distinctly visible on the 
horizon; the rich green of the pine wood, on the road to 
Charmouth, and the deep cloud-shadows lying on the water. .. . 
I can see it all again as I write. 

But, as George Eliot so finely says, “What can still that 
hunger of the heart, that sickens the eye for beauty, and makes 
sweet-scented ease an oppression ?” 

Though surrounded by so much beauty, (not perhaps by much 
ease, swect-scented or otherwise), I found that “hunger of the 
heart,” so difficult to stay, only grew by what it fed on; for I 
was more unhappy here, if possible, at any rate at first, than I 
had been at W . Mrs. McIntyre was one of those smooth- 
tongued women, who are all things to all men, and women too— 
to their faces, but then 

Her father, Lord A., was an Irishman of good family ; but her 
mother (I have since met some ladies who knew her well) was 
the daughter of one of the fowl-keepers on his estate, whose 
“childher,” as she called them, (and I knew most of them, for 
Mrs. McIntyre had many sisters, and they used to come in 
detachments to stay with her), bore many marks physically, but 
perhaps even more mentally, of their distinguished parentage. 

As for the General, he was never anything but courteous 
and kind to me, for he, at least, was a gentleman; but he was 
one of those soft-voiced, rather silly men, who make love, in a 
perfectly innocent and desultory fashion, to every fairly good- 
looking girl they meet. He tried it with me, but I soon put a 
stop to it, and it was as well I did, for I should have had rather 
a worse time than I had, if jealousy had been added to other 
causes of warfare! Jealousy of that particular kind, I mean, for 
Mrs. McIntyre was jealous enough of me in other ways. 

For instance, she was horribly jealous of my influence over 
children. She was one of those people who say, and perhaps 
try to believe, that no one can manage their children but them- 
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selves ; and the absurdity of this idea, firmly implanted in the 
minds of persons who have not the very smallest notion of 
managing themselves, is too comic. 

For, amiable as she was in general society, she was a very fury 
at home! Her temper being so very violent at times, that her 
tongue (though she made good use of it, too,) did not suffice her 
for a weapon of attack, but she was obliged to have recourse to 
her hands, which, inherited from her low-born mother, were a 
heavy infliction indeed! I used often to be a (most unwilling) 
witness to such scenes, as I never could have believed it possible 
to be enacted by people that had any pretensions to good 
breeding ; and no consideration of the discomfort caused to 
on-lookers had the least effect in stemming the torrent of wrath. 
It was indeed an unhappy home... . I think, that of all the 
trials that come to us, “like blessings in disguise,” as it is said, 
(but ah! how complete the disguise !), beyond all question the 
worst is an unhappy home. Illness, loss of friends (in what way 
soever, and there are worse ways than by death), losses of 
fortune, etc., etc. all these one may, by the mercy of God, live 
down in time, if one has Peace in one’s own heart. But in an 
unhappy home, and I speak from sad experience, this is im- 
possible. It is that perpetual Dorn im Aiizgen which would mar 
the greatest blessings ; and to live surrounded by angry passions 
is like having a foretaste of the torments of Hell. 

My readers will wonder why I stayed; but I soon grew much 
attached to the children, and I was sorry for them, for such an 
atmosphere as that of their home would have been enough to 
ruin the finest natures; and they, two of them especially, had 
characters that must have come to them as a legacy from some 
far-off ancestor, I should think; certainly they did not inherit 
them from their parents, whose minds, though in very different 
ways, were about equally shallow. The eldest girl, particularly, 
was a remarkably intelligent and thoughtful child; and used 
sometimes to quite startle me by questions that revealed a most 
unexpected depth of thought in one so young. If she had lived, 
she would, I should say, have left her mark in the world; but 
she died, about two years after I left, of decline, the consequence 
of a neglected cold. If ever any of them reach womanhood, (I 
have heard nothing of them lately,) it will be a wonder, and 
certainly no fault of their mother's, for a more insane system of 
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alternate coddling and utter neglect, than seemed to be the rule 
in her house, I have seldom witnessed. As a lady once said to 
me of Mrs. McIntyre: “She does not give her poor children a 
chance.” 

So I stayed on for the “poor children’s” sake, and, if I did 
them some little good, in the eighteen months I was with them, 
I was well rewarded, for they grew deeply attached to me, and 
love, in any shape or form, tends always to make smooth the 
rough ways of life, for love is a mighty lever, and moves heavier 
things than the world 

And if I was not altogether happy, for I am one of those 
individuals to whom peace is an essential to happiness, I grew, 
in time, fairly reconciled to my lot ; and the daily improvement 
in the children made up to me, in great measure, for all the 
discomfort I endured in their behalf. 

And, after all, Lyme, though the scene of so much suffering, 
yet holds the brightest recollection of my life, for it was here 
that “Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his 
glowing hands,” and from that hour the moments were golden 
indeed! In other words, it was here that I first met Hilbert, 


and the day he told me he loved me, all my troubles took to 
themselves wings, and I have never seen them since. 
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A Little Walk in hampshire. 
By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘John Westacott,” *‘ By the Western Sea,” etc., etc. 


THE south and east of England do not yield such rich varied 
beauty to the tourist as do the hilly north, or sea-coast, combe- 
indented western counties ; but Hampshire boasts of a peculiar 
beauty of its own, and in historic and literary memories few 
counties can surpass it. 

We commenced our little walk at the small town of Basing- 
stoke, leaving old Basing House and all its famous Cromwellian 
memories for the nonce ; but ere we started forth to walk on to 
Sherfield on Lodden, passing up to the cemetery that, though 
now a modern cemetery with church and chapel edifices, has 
been a burying-place far back before the Holy Ghost Chapel 
was built upon this rising ground. Now, this chapel is a 
picturesque, ivy-covered ruin, just leaving enough of its window 
tracery to prove its architecture, built by Henry VIII. and 
restored by Philip and Mary, it forms an interesting feature 
amidst the modern tombs that rise all around it. 

But Basingstoke was our starting point, and not our halting 
place, so onward we went over the railway bridge out on the 
good gravel road that leads northward. Very rich was the 
country around and well wooded. The cornfields, now a ruddy 
yellow, contrasted with the deep, distant purple of forest and 
upland. Nostiff hills as in the west country try the lungs of the 
pedestrian ; but the road rises and falls, giving change to the 
view and, by its undulations, rest to the limbs. As we reached 
the long, scattered village of Sherfield, pronounced by a tramp 
of whom we inquired, “ Sheffield,” an iron sign on an upright 
pole bore the arms of the Le Fevre family, with the motto, Sans 
changer. And truly, in these villages naught changes from 
generation to generation. How curiously appropriate would 
such a sign be to greet some wanderer who, after a lifetime of 
chequered years, should once again visit the scene perchance of 
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his birth. And yet some little change had been wrought in the 
village. The church had lately been rebuilt, and some of the 
great clms that sheltered the walk across the field from highway 
to churchyard had suffered by storm and tempest. 

‘The church is of flint architecture and of the Early English 
style. At the west end is a calm, pretty pond, all sheltered and 
shadowed by elm and oak ; and all around the glistering or dark 
water, over which the swallows skim, are reed weeds and flower- 
ing plants. The scene around is wholly pastoral, of corn and 
root fields, and clumps of trees; and all sounds are but those of 
‘hum of insects and chirp of birds. On this summer day, when 
light clouds but intensify the blue of the soft sky, all speaks of 
happy life, save the white tombstones around one, and the silent 
old dial that stands by the southern door, ever marking time’s 
onward steps. 

To those interested in curious names, that of “ Christian,” for 
a woman, followed by, “ Wife of William Wigg,” is perhaps worth 


noting ; and the last line in an epitaph to Mary Chase, makes it 
worth recording : 


‘* Here innocence with beauty lies, 
Consigned from earth to kindred skies ; 
Short was her life, her death severe, 
Reader reflect . . . . but spare the tear.” 


The interior of the church has been wholly restored and all 
antiquity swept away, except one brass, toa Stephen Hardnell, 
who died in 1590. This brass proves that there was probably 
more of interest in the church, which has been destroyed. There 
are some fair modern mosaics over the communion table, and all 
in the church is neat and well kept; without fripperies, but with 
a tender respect for God’s house, 

The walk from this church on to the wide common of the 
village is very lovely, along a good road under the wide-spread- 
ing oaks that stretch out beyond the wooden park palings. 

The village clustered round the open expanse of common is 
excessively picturesque. Deep red and yellow cottages half hid 
amid trees, and horses and geese browsing and plucking the 
grass, some of the latter lazily floating on the waters of a pond 
that reflect the beauties of the weeping willows by its side. An 
old triple-gabled, red farm house, stands hard by, and just 
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beyond is the rounded bow window of the “ White Hart,” where 
at least some bread and cheese and perchance some salad can 
be procured. 

At such an inn in France, Belgium or Germany an omelette 
or cutlet might safely be demanded; but in England country 
inns rarely get beyond bread and cheese. 

Our way lay on from here over a bridge beneath which slowly 
moved onward the sluggish Lodden, that we were to meet again 
at Stratfield Saye, and when, after passing this, we arrived at a 
finger post with, inscribed on it, “To Rotherick,” we left the 
main road and passing a cottage that was all surrounded with 
bright flowers, stocks and tiger lilies and such like sweet smelling 
or brilliant blossoms. We went on down this by way to look 
at one of the most secluded villages perhaps in all England. 
Hartley Waspil, this village is called in an old County 
History ; but modern spelling renders it Wespall. 

A thick wood surrounds a rushy, marshy bit of common land, 
close to which are some of the first cottages of Hartley, all rich 
with many flowers. As we pass on the oaks overspread the 
smooth, gravelly road, and the bells of Hartley Church strike out 
as though to grect that returning wanderer, who had noted the 
motto of Sans changer at Sherfield. The rich scent of the wood- 
land pervades the warm summer air, and increases as the wood 
thickens, until we emerge upon a wide, triangular-shaped bit of 
common land, half-sheltered even in its openness by isolated 
or clumped oak trees. On the left stands a tiny cot, with the 
words “ Post office” printed upon it, and away beyond on the 
other side of the open glade is yet another larger cottage 
picturesque with flowers and creeper-covered porch; and to the 
left of this, nearly hid by the oaks around it, is dimly seen a 
square, well-built little school, with a small bell-cote at one end. 
A pond glistens beneath the trees, and some ducks are picking 
about at its borders, and this is the centre of the village life of 
Hartley. Some of the dwellers in these cottages have looked 
out upon this open, yet tree-dotted glade, all surrounded by thick 
woods, for over sixty summers ; looking upon a scene of extreme 
sylvan beauty but of intense quietude. 

The little church of Hartley lies up on the hill-slope, scarcely 
hidden amid the trees as the school-house, but yet tree-sheltered. 
Its western wall, with dark timber balks formed into semicircular 
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patterns, tells of its former architecture. Built, asserted the 
Rector, in the Edwardian period, it was originally a timber 
structure, and within are still in good condition the timber pillars 
with carved capitals, and a good open timber roof; and traces 
are seen of the timber braces within its restored now flint walls. 
From this wocdland church a walk across the fields leads up 
past the Rectory, again on to the main road, and though no 
public-house or inn is to be found within the boundary of the 
village, yet here, close to the Rectory-gates, rises the sign of a 
house of entertainment. The late rector of the parish was the 
Rev. Dr. Keate, of Eton memory; and his son now holds the 
living. A curious contrast from the great school of Eton to 
this tiny forest school of Hartley. 

It is but a short walk from this secluded village to one of the 
renowned spots in England, and a pleasant road leads to that 
spot. If Stratfield Turges is reached in the evening, a com- 
fortable inn will give quarters until the next morning, and few 
pleasanter things can be done than to quietly stroll up the 
avenue of oaks in the lessening twilight, with the scent of the 
hay around one, and to halt under a spreading cedar that faces 
the end of the avenue, and from there get a first view of 
Stratfield Saye, the house of the Iron Duke. This cedar was, 
as an inscription upon it sets forth, brought by the Iron Duke to 
Stratfield in his carriage in 1817. It must have then been a 
sapling, and the seventy-two years of growth have made it a 
grand cedar, though it has been shorn of some of its beauty 
by storm and wind. 

The road winds round from this cedar to the left, crosses over 
a high-pitched bridge, and leads us to the curious, but not pretty 
church, built in the form of a Greek cross, with a domed central 
tower ; its arms are in form much like the third century church 
of St. Jean, at Poitiers. From this church a path leads to the 
house past some magnificent oaks, then on to the lawn that is 
shrouded by mighty elms, and the house beyond is nearly hid 
by outspreading dark yews. The house is hardly noteworthy for 
its architecture, but the interior possesses much interest from its 
association with the hero of Waterloo. 

The hall has a wooden gallery running round it, and it is 
ornamented with stags’ heads and horns, and faintly recalls, on a 
very small scale, the mighty hall of Prince Schwarzenberg, at 
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Frauenburg in Bohemia ;. but the pictures are interesting. One 
represents Wellington being guided by peasantry over the 
Pyrenees, another, smaller one, is Wellington's triumphal entry 
into Madrid, the ladies of that city throwing down mantillas and 
shawls to form a footway for his charger. Busts of Scott, 
Bliicher, and the Emperor Nicholas give lightness to the rather 
sombre furniture of this hall. 

In the library is a most striking portrait of Napoleon, a 
picture that forces one to look upon it and dwell upon it, and 
learn somewhat of the influence this man had over his army and 
his country, and how he could flatter a friend whilst secretly 
betraying him. There is also a portrait of the Duke when about 
forty, a portrait betraying the masterly power and determination 
of the man. This and the adjoining room were formerly the 
Duke’s bedroom and sitting-room. The sitting-room especially 
having a pleasant look-out on the lawn. 

We fell into chat with an old dame in a cottage on the estate, 
who had lived with the Duke, and it was interesting to hear 
her speak of the man who saved Europe from a “one man’s” 
tyrannical rule. 

“He was a very particular gentleman, he was,” she exclaimed 
when explaining that some spoke evil of him because of the 
wars. “Some say he was cruel,” she added, “ but I never heard 
no harm of him here, oh no, he lived very plainly and was up 
betimes,” and then the old dame told the oft-told story of the 
small bedstead that the Duke slept in, in the room we were 
visiting. “A lady,” she said, “ particularly asked him to show 
her his bedroom and he did so. On seeing the smallness‘of the 
bed the lady cried out: ‘But how small! there is no room to 
turn!’ ‘Turn?’ answered the Duke, ‘when you want to turn, 
it's time to turn out.’” As we chatted on about the Duke and 
his successors and the changes that had been made, and the 
monument that had been erected to his memory, the old dame 
sorted the two successors of the Iron Duke from their mighty 
predecessor by referring to him as “He that’s up there,” 
referring not to above the skies, where all good men go; but to 
the top of the monument where the Duke in bronze ever stands. 

But we had not yet seen this statue, and we must go back to 
our visit to the house. Two pictures that will interest many are 
those of the famous chestnut horse Copenhagen, that carried 
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Wellington for eighteen hours at the battle of Waterloo ; he is 
buried in the grounds hard by. 

The sight of Wellington’s cntry into Madrid made us enquire 
if there were no Spanish pictures in the house ; and we were 
shown in another room a series of Royal Spanish portraits. 
The Infanta Maria, Reyne Isabella, Philip, and others. The 
decoration of the walls of one of the drawing-rooms is worthy 
of note. The whole wall is covered with engravings and 
around these engravings has been run a gilt beadwork, and the 
spaces between filled in with plain gold. The whole effect is 
curious and agreeable, though some of the engravings have 
suffered much from damp and neglect in former years. 

The road from the house to the monument is through a 
magnificent avenue of elms. The oak avenue from Stratfield 
Turges is very noteworthy for the size and Leauty of the oaks, 
and this elm avenue is as beautiful. The avenue ends at a 
gateway, and then a road leading between two lines of yews 
trends up to the double lodge, in front of which stands the tall 
granite pillar with Corinthian capital above which “he that’s up 
there” stands. With right hand on hip and hat in left hand, 
looking out eastward, away towards that awful field where friend 
and foe were in one red burial blent, from whence Wellington 
returned with the reins of Europe in his hands. 

A level wild spot this monument overlooks, all around no 
house is seen save the little lodges; but beneath is flowering 
purple heath, and clustering groups of firs, and graceful ferns. 
A glorious bit of road leads on across this heath ; where the red 
trunks of the fits contrast so beautifully with their dusky boughs 
and the ferns and heath beneath. 

After leaving this wild open heath the road descends a steep 
tree-sheltered hill, and passes a lodge gate on the left a little 
beyond. An inn, the “ Hatch Gate” is on the right, and then again 
a pleasantbit of open common ground, and a walk on the green 
sward beneath spreading oak trees varies the scene ; but ere long 
two cottages are reached on the right-hand side, and a road by 
these, turning sharply to the right, leads up to a gateway and a 
long avenue; and when this avenue is left a large pond gives a 
freshness to the scene, just where a great expanse of view opens 
out away to the south and south-west. 

The famous house of Bramshil! is now seen on the right, and 
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the gateway of Jacobean work with two niches with seats therein 
is passed, and then the full burst of the south front opens out. 
It is a magnificent Tudoresque mansion, partly of brick and 
partly of stone: two wings flank the main front, the Perpen- 
dicular windows of which are of stone. The view from the terraces 
that are enclosed ‘with low open balustrades is full of beauty 
Just such a sweeping, undulating country, all varied in tone and 
colour, as Cyril Lawson loved to paint. The “bleak barren 
plain” in. which it was said to have been built, has become a 
rich, fertile upland of corn, and fruit, and root crop, and wood- 
land and rich green sward; with here and there patches of 
the purple heather to remind one of the wide heath we have 
passed over. 

Built in the time of James I., it still stands unaltered as built, 
and the gardens and walks around it are quaint and charming. 
Guide books give its history, but the local peasants tell you it 
was here that the terrible game of hide and seek was played 
that ended in the sad tragedy, faithfully set out inthe song of 
“The Mistletoe Bough.” How far their tradition is true we 
could not verify. 

_ A historic homicide was enacted in the park, for here Arch- 
bishop Abbot shot the keeper, who bled to death in an hour. 
The archbishop doing penance annually for his fatal mishap. 

We had yet one more spot deep with interest to visit ’ere our 
little walk in the royal country was over. 

Leaving Bramshill, we passed through the park under the 
shadow of giant Wellingtonias, and cedars, and mighty Scotch 
firs, through which the wind sighed and seethed like the sighing 
of the sea, and as only it sighs amidst fir trees. 

For some two miles this walk lasted, until we came to a 
keeper's cottage, and emerged from the park into a lane; and 
soon, just ahead, we saw peeping up between the trees, rising from 
a little combe, the red pinnacles and square tower of Eversley 
Church. The tomb of Charles Kingsley was the goal of our 
pilgrimage, for we wished to stand in the little church where 
for so many years he taught the people, and to look upon the 
little house from whence also he had most truly taught “ the 
people,” not of his village, or of his parish, but of the world. 

With quickened steps,and mind filled with memories of Alton 
Locke of Tregarva, of Hereward, of Tom Thurnall, and 
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Amyas Leigh, and of fair, sad Hypatia, onward we went, until 
the sweet flowers around the low-roofed vicarage arrested our 
steps, that we might dwell for a moment on the first sight of 
Kingsley’s home. Then quietiy we passed around to the front 
of the house, where a lawn led up from two bay windows to a 
rustic seat beneath fine spreading Scotch firs. The church’s 
red walls were beyond the lawn, and its tower overlooked, but 
did not overshadow it. Here, in his lifetime, the true English 
nobleman had lived and worked for more than thirty years ; 
secluded apparently from the world, for no other house was in 
sight, and no sound broke the stillness of the summer air save 
the twitter of a bird ; and yet how fully was he in touch with, 
and moulding from this quiet spot many a mind, that in its turn 
would influence the world. A true man’s memory makes holy 
his dwelling-place, and few men in life and work were truer than 
he whose home we left lingering over, to pass into the church- 
yard, down between the lines of conical yews, and instinctively 
across the grass to the left amidst other tombs to the white 
passion-flower entwined cross that marks his tomb. 

“ God is love,” runs round the circle that embraces the cross. 
The Latin inscription at the foot is nearly hid by the grass 
and well it is so, for Kingsley ever spoke in Saxon and to all 
men, reserving his scholarship sometimes for enforcement of his 
words to those whom he knew would comprehend him. 

Just beneath the wall of the garden where he lived and 
worked he lies, and as we stood in reverence at his grave, the 
hot sun was shielded from it by an outstretching bough of the 
great Scotch fir, that seemed lovingly to have reached forth 
from above the garden seat and spread its shade over the grave 
where he now lay. But the rising morning sun would shine full 
on the grave and light up the words: “Charles Kingsley, 
January 23, 1875.” 

The church contains not much of interest, beyond the fact 
that he preached there ; but within the curious rood screen isa 
good marble monument to Dame Marianne Cope, and the font 
at the west end of plain granite has been placed there to 
Kingsley’s memory ; but here the mistake has been made that 
the inscription is in Latin, and so useless to the village lads and 
children, who otherwise might learn how a good man was 
beloved aid revered. 
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We found there was one other house near, upon the other 
side of the church, where a cup o° milk and a rest sent us forth 
refreshed for a yet further stretch of interesting country of moor 
and heath, hamlet and village, until the long commons of 
Hartley Row and Hartley Wintney told us we were nearing 
Winchfield, the end of our walk. 

But really Eversley had been the culminating point of in- 
terest in that walk, and as we looked back upon the scenes of 
ruined church and baronial hall, village green and open moor- 
land, the home of England’s greatest warrior, and the hause 
and tomb of one of her truest men, and noblest authors, we felt 
that our little walk hadembraced a very epitome of much that 
is great and good in “this sceptred isle.” 

“ This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 
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H Dover’s Secret. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
FRIENDLESS AND HOMELESS. 


Alone !—that worn-out word 
So idly spoken and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all that poets sing and grief hath known 
Of hopes laid waste, knells in that word—Alone ! 


—BULWER LyTTon. 
“ BuT for you she would not have died!” 

“For me!— Oh, Aunt Durham, you are indeed cruel and 
unjust.” 

“T am not unjust, what I say is truth. Do not stand crying 
there. Listen to me, it is that child who brought the infection 
into the house, and who gave it to her. Now I find out from 
the servants that, to satisfy you, she nursed him in her own 
room. She sacrificed her life—the life that I valued and loved— 
in order to nurse that wretched child! It were better far if he 
had died, and she had lived.” 

The blinds were drawn closely down over the windows, and in 
the twilight greyness of the darkened room, the two women 
could scarcely discern each other’s faces. 

It was the first time that Miss Durham had spoken to her 
great-niece since their common sorrow, and Aunt Margaret was 
still lying upstairs in her flower-strewn coffin, with the cold sweet 
smile of Eternity upon her face. 

It was the day before the funeral, and Miss Durham had 
bidden Wilson to summon Madge into her presence. 

She rose from her deep chair at her entrance and stood facing 
her, gaunt and lean and awful in her grief and anger. 

All the misfortune which had fallen upon her seemed to have 
come to her through her younger niece. She had never loved 
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her as she had loved the other, because she had never succeeded 
in subduing her to her own imperious fancies. Now she was 
determined to set things upon a different footing. Aunt Mar- 
geret had been too tender-hearted, and had spoilt the child by 
over-indulgence, but there should be no more spoiling now. 

If Madge was to be her heiress and become mistress of Fair- 
mead Hall at her death, she must conform to her system of 
life. Aunt Durham knew certain details about Madge’s past, 
which gave her an insight into a great many things which had 
never been mentioned between them. For the honour of her 
own name, she had no wish to drag her hidden secrets into the 
light of day. Let them by all means be ignored and forgotten. 
She had no wish to brand the girl with shame, or to publish a 
scandal to the whole country side. But then she must be sub- 
missive and bow to the conditions which she saw fit to impose 
upon her. 

Margaret’s death had been a rude shock to the old woman, 
and she had blamed herself in that, by deviating ever so little 
from her established principles, she had in a measure opened the 
way for the disaster which had overtaken her. 

There must be no more of yielding and indulgence. Madge 
must be broken upon the wheel of her will, as her poor aunt had 
been before her. 

“TI did wrong in permitting that boy to live in the house,” said 
Aunt Durham to herself when she thought it over, “if he had 
been a girl it would not have mattered, but no sooner do women 
admit a male creature into the inner circle of their lives than 
mischief and sorrow follow of themselves. Look at the harm 
this boy has already done to me !—but for him Margaret would 
have been alive.” 

Then she had sent for her great-niece in order to speak her 
mind to her. 

“Listen to me, Madge. 1 donot wish to be unduly hard upon 
you for the past. All that I desire is that we should understand 
one another for the future. By the lamentable death of your 
dear Aunt you will see that you are now my sole heiress. The 
house and estate, together with my savings, which are consider- 
able, which I had left in my will to your Aunt for her life to 
devolve if she thought fit upon you in your turn, will now come 
entirely to you upon my death.” 
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“You are very good to me, Aunt,” murmured Madge humbly. 

“As to being good, it remains to be seen whether you will 
think so when I have explained to you all my views. But 
at any rate that is what is my present intention concerning my 
property. It is indeed a bitter grief to me that it is impossible 
that the old prophecy relating to the ‘ Three Maids of Fairmead’ 
can now be carried out in this generation, I had hoped that 
I had lived to see its fulfilment, but alas—it was not to be! It 
may be that it is reserved for you to discover a third maiden of 
our family towhom you will be able to bequeath the inheritance 
which I shall leave you, carefully tied up so that you may not 
squander it. I must study the old family papers to see if I can 
find any new guidance under these altered circumstances.” 

Madge again murmured her thanks. A sense of gratitude 
came to her. Johnny’s future at any rate was safe. 

“Of course,” continued the old lady after a brief pause, “of 
course you will never marry, that is naturally the primary con- 
dition I shall lay down to your becoming my heiress.” 

Madge started—in the dim light she hoped her aunt would 
not see the sudden flush that sprang into her face. 

“T am never likely to marry,” she answered in a low voice. 

“No, of course not. But there is another stipulation which I 
must make, and which it is my intention to carry out at once. I 
am an old woman, Madge, in the course of nature it will not be 
very long before you will come into my place. Before I dic I 
desire to set my house in order. That boy must be sent away.” 

“The boy! Oh, no—impossible—you cannot mean it!” the 
words were almost a cry. She clasped her hands entreatingly, 
her eyés grew wild with terror, her heart beat violently. 

“Pray calm yourself, Madge, there is nothing to get excited 
about. The boy has been a little amusement to you, I know, 
and you are fond of him; but I did foolishly in allowing you 
and poor Margaret to keep him in the house, and you see we 
have lived to regret it, for it is owing to him that this terrible 
affliction has befallen us. In any case I never intended that he 
should live here always, and the time has come when I have 
determined to send him away.” 

With a cry of despair Madge fell upon her knees before her, 
clutching at her crape-covered skirts with her trembling hands. 

“Oh no, Aunt, do not send him away. I cannot—cannot lose 
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him. I do not want your money—leave it to whom you like—and 
I will work for you like a servant day and night—the child shall 
never come near you or trouble you since you dislike him so 
—only for pity’s sake let me keep him.” 

“Get up, Madge, and don’t make yourself ridiculous by this 
theatrical exhibition,” said the old woman sternly. “I don’t 
want to leave my money to anyone but to you, and I don’t want 
you to work like a servant, I have plenty of servants—and as to 
disliking poor little Johnny, of course I don’t dislike him at all ! 
—poor little brat, why should I? He is a nice little boy, and of 
course I mean to provide for his future. There is an establish- 
ment for orphan boys at Birmingham, to which I am going to 
send him. When he is old enough, he will be apprenticed to a 
trade, and taught to earn his living, and I shall pay twenty 
pounds a year for his support until he is old enough to do so. 
I have had very nice letters about the place from the chaplain, 
and on Thursday next I intend to send Wilson with him to 
Birmingham, and he will deliver him safely up to the matron at 
the Home. He will be as happy as possible there.” 

“ Aunt Durham, I entreat, I implore you not to take him from 
me !—it will kill me—he is all I have to live for—I cannot, I 
will not be parted from him. Where he goes I must go too!” 

“Do not be ridiculous, Madge! and get up from your knees! ” 

Madge rose slowly and wearily, her face was wet with tears, her 
bright hair was rough and disordered, her tottering limbs seemed 
scarcely able to support her. She sank despairingly into a 
chair. 

“You talk great nonsense, my dear,” continued Aunt Durham, 
not unkindly. “I am scarcely able to send you to a home for 
orphan boys with him, I suppose!” 

“Oh, do not send him away, or else give me the twenty 
pounds you have promised, and I will go and live in some town 
where I can work for my living and support him.” 

“ Madge, you are very silly. A Miss Durham of Fairmead 
does not work for her bread like a seamstress. You must know 
that you are talking wildly. Say no more about it, I have deter- 
mined that the child must go——” 

“But he shall not go!” she cried wildly. “You have no right 
to him—it is I who have a right—it is I F 
“Hush Madge!” interrupted Miss Durham, sternly. “Do not 
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speak words of sham? and disgrace, which you would for ever 
repent of! Let it be enough for you that I vow your 
secret e 

“ You knocw——?” she repeated faintly. 

“TI know this much, my dear—that in spite of all my care and 
all my training, you once so far forgot your womanhood as to 
encourage the vile attentions of a wicked and profligate man. I 
do not wish to drag your degradation into the light of day. I 
will not blight your name nor will I bring shame upon you, for 
there are some things which it is best to be silent about, and I 
believe that you have suffered enough already. You have learnt 
for yourself the lesson which I strove in vain to teach you. You 
have seen what the love of man does for a woman. How he 
seeks his own evil gratification only, how he deceives and betrays 
the foolish creature who trusts in him, and how in the end he 
leaves her to bear the consequences of her folly in a life-long 
remorse and humiliation.” 

Madge had fallen forward across the sofa, burying her face 
amongst the cushions. Why, oh why, was she powerless to 
refute these cruel accusations? Why could she not rise up and 
say “It is false—there is neither shame nor disgrace—he was my 
husband and I was his wife, and there is no disgrace in married 
love!” But alas! that letter in which he had resigned her for 
another hung ever before her eyes like the sword of fate betwixt 
her and the truth—and the conviction that he had tricked her 
into a marriage which was no marriage at all, sealed her lips 
through her love for him, lest she should be the means of his 
destruction. 

She could answer nothing. She could only suffer and be 
silent ; and Aunt Margaret, who alone had known all, and had 
believed in her, was no longer there to stand by her and advise 
her. 

In an anguish of self-abasement she listened to her aunt's 
cruel words of defamation, and yet was powerless to deny them 
or to defend herself. There was no excuse, no explanation 
possible to her. The fate that had overtaken her was strong as 
death and cruel as the grave. There was no struggling against 
it. Jack Ludlow had indeed deserted and forsaken her, and in 
the face of that stupendous fact, nothing that she could say or do 
seemed to be of use. Only she wondered vaguely even in that 
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hour of misery how and where Aunt Durham had learnt all this. 
Who had told her? Where had she gathered all her informa- 
tion? What had opened her eyes to the summer tragedy of 
her life, to which she had been so blindly unconscious four 
years ago? 

It was a mystery which she could not fathom. 

“There is only one indulgence which I will extend to you, 
Madge,” resumed Miss Durham after a pause, “and it is the last 
that you must ever expect of me. As I know you are fond of 
this poor little boy, who remember is zever to be spoken about 
between us in future, and who is no relation to us at all, only a 
waif whom your aunt was kind enough to support out of charity 
—remember this! Well then I will give you one little pleasure. 
As I daresay you will like to see the place he is going to, and to 
talk to the Matron about his little childish ailments, you shall 
take him yourself to Birmingham instead of Wilson.” 


Madge looked up quickly, a new thought awoke suddenly in 
her mind. 


“T will give you the first quarter’s money to pay in to the 
Secretary, and you will take a return ticket and come back again 


the same evening—you must, of course, take one of the maids 
with you, and you must go on Thursday because I have arranged 
that he is to be received at the Home that day. Would you like 
to do this, Madge?” 

“Yes, Aunt,” she answered quietly, but her heart was beating 
wildly. 

“You will have to change at the Junction and get into the 
Birmingham train, you will have no other change. I will make 
out your journey for you. And you may take all little Johnny’s 
clothes and toys with him, he may as well have them, and some 
cakes and jam too, so you can pack a good box-full of things for 
him. I am glad to see that you are ready to meet me half way, 
Madge, and I hope there will be no more rebellion in your heart 
against my wishes,” 

Drawing the girl’s pale face towards her she kissed her coldly 
on her forehead, and dismissed her. 

“T have managed her beautifully, I consider,” said the old 
woman to herself after Madge had gone away. “It was a good 
move letting her perceive that I guessed her secret—it frightened 
her. It is certainly true, and I have pieced all the ends of the 
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story together correctly. Those young men on the river that 
summer—the letters that used to come for her—ard then the 
mysterious appearance of the child; oh, it is all plain enough, 
and terrible enough too, but these things are always the man’s 
fault more than the woman’s, and I consider that not even my 
poor lost Margaret herself could have dealt more leniently with 
her or have won her over more kindly to my wishes, than I have 
done.” 

But, clever as she thought herself, there was one thing concern- 
ing which old Miss Durham was in an outer darkness of total 
and utter ignorance. 

For she did not understand the instincts of a mother’s heart ! 
She did not know that the maternal element will be stronger 
than all else in her—that it will teach her to do and to dare 
that which without it would be beyond her powers; that her 
love will over-ride all difficulties and brave all dangers, and that 
there will be no course too intricate or too perilous for her to 
embark upon, so long as her child’s welfare and benefit depends 
upon it. 

The moment Madge left her aunt’s presence she had made up 
her mind that that journey to Birmingham with her boy, should 
be her golden opportunity of saving him. 

She was almost happy indeed, when she thought how easily 
Aunt Durham had played into her hands and had given her the 
power of escaping from her with him. The only thing that 
troubled her was the money. She did not like to take five 
pounds given to her to pay to the Matron of the Home at 
Birmingham, and to spend it in another way. It seemed dis- 
honest. Still she comforted herself by thinking that she would 
certainly pay it back some day. 

She went to her room and with her own hands packed a large 
box, full of her own and the child’s things—-clothes enough to 
last them both for a year. 

During the day her heart often failed her, her project seemed 
to be so vast and her own capacity for facing the world so small. 
How was she to set about this great thing which she was going 
to do? How was she to understand what would be best for her 
to embark upon, and what was the first step that she must 
take ? 

She remembered that she was not only young in years, but 
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also terribly young in her ignorance and her inexperience. The 
peaceful and easy training of her life had not taught her how to 
grapple with want and necessity—she who had never since her 
childhood even seen a large city, who had always been accus- 
tomed to the simplicity and peace of a country home—how was 
she to face, alone and unaided, all the unknown perils and 
dangers of a crowded Metropolis ? She did not even remember, 
save in some vague dreams of her early childhood before her 
parents’ death, what the streets of London looked like ; and yet 
it was amongst them that she was prepared to launch the frail 
bark of her fate. 

If only Aunt Margaret had been alive to help and to advise 
her! But Aunt Margaret was dead, and she had no friend—not 
one! 

Then all at once a sudden memory returned to her. 

No friend? — yes surely there was one! One who long ago 
had been kind to her, who had looked unspoken love for her out 
of eyes that were neither handsome nor romantic, but that had 
surely been honest and true eyes all the same. She remembered 
Lance Parker, remembered that she had promised if ever she 
were in need to come to him, and that he had said he would 
always be her friend ! 

Well, her need was sore enough now, and the time was come 
when he could indeed help her if he would. 

He would be able to give her a start, no doubt, would put her 
in the way of earning a living, and tell her where she might 
safely go for shelter and for food. 

No sooner had she thought of him than she felt a great sense 
of relief and an infinite trust in him. He would not fail her! 
Other men might, as Aunt Durham said, be cruel and deceitful, 
but surely Lance Parker was honest and true. 

She found the little card he had given her long ago lying at 
the bottom of her dressing-case, where sne had placed it at 
the time. And she wrote at once to the address upon it and 
slipped out when it got dark to post it herself in the village 
post-box. 

After that she was happier, and no sooner was the sad day of 
the funeral over than she quickly completed her preparations for 
flight. 

Luckily for her, the housemaid whom her Aunt had decided 
6 
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was to go with her to Birmingham, was a young woman whose 
private history was well-known to Madge. 

Jane had a lover, and that lover was employed in a saw- 
mill close to Fairley Junction. Jane was easily persuaded that 
to spend the day at the Junction with her young man—who 
could without much difficulty, she thought, get a half-holiday for 
the occasion—would be far more amusing than to accompany her 
young mistress to Birmingham and back. 

“JT shall not want you in Birmingham at all, Jane,” said Madge 
to her when she made the welcome proposal to her, “and you can 
meet me at the Junction in the evening and return home with 
me. It must be a little secret between us, and I daresay your 
William will be delighted to see you.” 

“Tam sure, Miss, I don’t know how ever to thank you enough. 
Miss Durham never will let my young man come to see me—he 
will be so pleased ! for you know, Miss, for all that Miss Durham 
tells us the men are so wicked and girls had better not keep 
company and are very silly ever to marry, / have quite made my 
mind up to get married next year, when William expects to get 
his wages raised.” 

“Quite right, Jane, and I hope that you will be very happy,” 
and then from her slender store she gave the girl a sovereign 
and bade her put it into her money-box to help to buy her 
wedding gown. 

Two days later, an afternoon train came steaming slowly into 
Paddington Station, bearing amongst its third-class passengers 
a timid and very anxious-looking young lady, and a little white- 
faced and brown-eyed boy. 

As the train drew up she looked out eagerly along the plat- 
form—there was a crowd of people, a great many porters hurry- 
ing along by the carriage doors, and a tangled background of 
cabs and carriages amongst which she could distinguish nothing 
clearly. 

She got out of the train, holding the little boy by the hand, 
and looked uncertainly about her. No one came forward to 
meet her, no well-remembered portly form shouldered its way 
amongst the crowd, no freckled red face welcomed her with a 
beaming smile. 

“ He will be here presently,” she said to herself, “he is sure to 
come, he cannot fail me!” 
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But the crowd dispersed, and the cabs laden with lug sage 
drove noisily away, and still he did not come. 

“Shall I put your box ona cab, Miss?” enquired the porter 
who had gone to find her luggage for her. 

She assented mutely, but still she waited. Johnny was tired 
and hungry and began to cry—the platform was empty. She 
could not wait any longer. 

At last she got into the cab. 

“Where to, Miss?” said the porter, touching his cap at the 
window as he slammed the rickety door upon her. 

“IT do not know. Tell him to drive on,” she answered 
miserably. 

She was alone in the world. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


AN EVENTFUL MEETING. 


Perhaps it is pretty to force together 

Thoughts so all unlike each other, 

‘Yo mutter and mock a broken charm. 
—COLERIDGE. 


THURSDAY was market-day in the town of Northminster; and 
on market day—no less to see one another and to gossip than to 
make their purchases—the squires and squiresses of the neigh- 
bourhood were wont to drive into the town from all directions, 
to put up their family coaches and horses at the Royal George 
Hostelry, and to spread themselves over the principal streets of 
the town, frequently with no other object save to meet their 
friends, and pick up any odds and ends of gossip that might be 
flying about. 

A great central meeting-place on these occasions, was Mr. 
Jakes, the librarian’s, shop. Jakes’s commanded a fine view of the 
square market-place, being situated at the north-east corner 
thereof, looking across the old fountain in the centre surmounted 
with its cross in antique iron work, to the Town Hall, with its 
picturesquely-gabled roof and handsome clock tower, which 
occupied the whole of its southern side. 

People made rendezvous of all kinds at Jakes’s. Servants were 
interviewed in the little back room behind the shop, parcels were 

6* 
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left to be called for, letters and telegrams were taken in and 
kept, till their owners came to ask for them, and all day long Mr. 
Jakes himself, stood bowing and smiling, and washing his thin 
white hands with invisible soap behind the counter. Mr. Jakes 
was a venerable old gentleman, with snow-white hair and an 
aristocratic cast of countenance ; he was a man of some amount 
of literary knowledge ; he could recommend you which books 
to read, and tell you which were not worth reading, in his 
library: it was popularly supposed that he read them all him- 
self. Anyhow, he pretended to know all about them. Nobody 
looked upon him in the light of an ordinary tradesman. He 
rather resembled a universal friend and adviser ; he remembered 
the births of most of the people who came into his shop, knew 
all about the marriages of their sons and daughters, recollected 
many of the old families who had been swept away and forgotten 
out of the old country houses, and could have told you the exact 
origin of those who had risen in the world, upon the ruins of 
their predecessors. Everybody went to Jakes for advice and 
assistance ; from a boy in buttons to a pair of carriage horses, 
from an Angola kitten to a high-class governess, he always knew 
where to lay his hand exactly upon the very thing that his en- 
quirer was looking for. Nothing was too exalted for his mind 
to grasp, nothing too small to rivet his conscientious attention. 

Mr. Jakes did not come much into the shop on ordinary days, 
he was too great a man for that; he usually sat in a private 
room of his own, where, however, anybody was free to come and 
consult him ; but on market-day he conceived it to be his duty 
to preside himself over his shop-people, and to be there to give 
a smile and a bow to all who entered. 

Everybody turned in to have a chat with old Jakes, and from 
Lord Castlemere himself down to farmer Hoggins in his 
leathern breeches and gaiters, he had a kindly word and a 
pleasant greeting for all. 

One Thursday afternoon, Jakes, as usual, was in the shop, and 
a crowd of persons were coming and going through the open 
doorway. 

It was “Oh, Mr. Jakes, might I leave this parcel ?” or “ They 
are going to send some boots for me from Read’s, would you let 
them stop here till the carriage calls, Mr. Jakes?” or “There 
will be a young woman to see me about the kitchen-maid’s 
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place, will you let her wait in the back. parlour till I come back, 
Mr. Jakes?” 

And to everything Jakes bowed and smiled and washed his 
hands, and answered, “ Certainly, ma’am—Certainly, sir.” 

Presently in came Lady Mary Ludlow into the shop, and 
Jakes bowed lower than ever, and smiled with genuine pleasure 
at the sizht of her. 

“Delighted indeed to see you at home again, my lady.” 

“ And so am I glad to be back, Mr. Jakes,” and Lady Mary 
reached out her slender grey-gloved hand across the counter 
and shook hands heartily with the old man, who flushed with 
pleasure at the attention. “There is no place like home after 
all, and no faces like the old ones one has known all one’s life,” 
she added kindly. 

“That’s quite my opinion too, my lady. No place like old 
England! But if 1 might make so bold as to say it, your stay 
in foreign parts has done you a world of good—you are looking 
wonderful well, my lady.” 

“Tam very well, thank you, Mr. Jakes.” 

“And young Mr. Ludlow ?” 

“He is quite well. He will be here ina minute to pay his 
respects to you; he is looking up all his old friends, I left him 
at the Bank talking to Mr. Scrivener five minutes ago—he was 
to follow me here.” 

Jakes came round the counter to place a chair in a comfortable 
position for Lady Mary, and she was just beginning to tell him 
how he really must find a better cook for Lord Castlemere as 
well as another footman and an under-housemaid, arid Jakes, 
with his hands folded together midway between his chin and his 
waistcoat, was listening, with his bald head bent into an attitude 
of the deepest attention and interest, when a phaeton and a 
smart pair of cobs dashed noisily up to the door, and a moment 
later a tall and regally handsome young lady, clad in pale blue 
muslin, came out of the sunshine without into the dim coolness 
of the shop. 

Lady Mary saw her before she was seen by her and gave a 
little start, half turning her head away, and pretending to 
examine some pocket-bcoks which lay on the counter. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jakes,” said the new-comer carelessly, 
“rather cooler than it was last market day, isn’t it ?” 
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“Yes, Miss Verinder, those two days of rain has cooled the 
air wonderful—the heat was most oppressive last week.” 

“Have you got that new book of Ouida’s for me yet, Mr. 
Jakes ?” 

“T am expecting it from town to-night, Miss, and I'll send it 
over to Deep Deane at once. I hope Sir Herbert is well? I 
haven’t forgotten that edition of Livy he asked me to try and get 
for him—would you mind telling him, Miss, that I’ve great hopes 
I shall succeed in getting what he wants in a short time ?” 

Agnes, who was turning over the leaves of an _ illustrated 
album, nodded carelessly. She did not care a brass farthing 
about the Livy, or about any of her father’s wants, and scarcely 
heard the message that Jakes wished her to give him. 

“What is the price of this album, Mr. Jakes?” she said, 
cutting short his remarks somewhat abruptly, and then, turning 
round with the book in her hand, she became suddenly aware of 
the presence of Lady Mary Ludlow. 

The two women looked at each other. For a moment the 
elder could not bring herself to say a word. Here was the girl 
who had ill-treated her son—how was it possible that she could 
look at her without resentment? But then common sense 
stepped in, and she remembered that, in spite of her conduct, she 
still ardently desired that the beautiful heiress should become 
her daughter-in-law. She rose from her chair, and as she did so 
Agnes, with the prettiest little confusion imaginable, met her with 
outstretched hands and with a look of deprecation in her lovely 
eyes which would have melted a sterner heart than Lady Mary’s. 

“How good of you!” murmured Agnes, and there was a 
whole volume of apology and of regret in the simple words. 

“ My dear, you and I must always be friends,” said Lady Mary 
in answer to all the unspoken things which she felt certain were 
in the girl's mind. “I was always fond of you—but you really 
did behave badly, Agnes.” 

Mr. Jakes had discreetly retired to a distant part of the shop. 

Agnes lifted her eyes, they were full of a regretful melancholy. 
Lady Mary in thinking it over afterwards, could almost have 
sworn that there had been tears in them, so deep and so touching 
was their sadness. A lovely blush rose to her face—a blush that 
seemed like maidenly modesty, but that was, in truth, nothing 
but the intense excitement of the situation, as she murmured : 
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“Do not judge me hardly. Perhaps if you knew all—— ! 
and then her eyelids fell, and the faint echo of a sigh rounded off 
the unfinished sentence. 

Lady Mary, who was very far from knowing all, who in point 
of fact knew nothing at all about the reasons which had brought 
her son’s engagement to Agnes to an end, felt the truth and 
justice of this remark. She had always divined that the fault 
might very possibly have been mainly Jack’s, however much the 
blame might rest upon Agnes. 

To her keen motherly eyes, Agnes seemed to be agitated and 
distressed, and in spite of her great beauty there was a certain 
shadow of sadness and of suffering in her face and manner 
which could not fail to impress her favourably. 

At that moment Agnes, who was facing the street door, drew 
suddenly back from her with a little exclamation of dismay, and 
turning rapidly away began to examine the backs of the volumes 
upon the shelves of the Circulating Library ; Lady Mary looking 
quickly round, perceived that her son had entered the shop. 

It was a moment of extreme awkwardness for them all. Lady 
Mary was cruelly nervous as to what was going to happen. 
- Agnes, grown wiser by experience, had made up her mind to 
play her cards this time in a totally different fashion, and had 
determined, come what might, that the first advances should not 
be from her, and Jack, thus suddenly flung into the presence of 
the woman he had so ruthlessly thrown over, realized all at once 
how intensely disagreeable it is to an English gentleman to feel 
that he has behaved like a blackguard. 

He looked feebly and helplessly towards his mother, for, being 
like a large majority of men utterly destitute of that fine quality 
which is known as “moral courage,” he naturally expected her 
to come to his help, and she, quickly understanding his mute 
appeal, dashed bravely, and a little breathlessly, into the breach. 

“Here is an old friend of ours, Jack, who will like to be re- 
membered by you.” 

At this Agnes turned round and with downcast eyes stood 
facing him. She did not offer to shake hands with him, and her 
under lip trembled slightly. 

To Lady Mary her attitude seemed full of modest penitence 
for the past. In Jack’s eyes it very naturally resembled the 
injured pride of a woman who has been deeply wronged. 
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As a matter of fact it was neither the one nor the other, only a 
very cleverly contrived piece of acting. 

“Won't you shake hands with me, Miss Verinder ?” said Jack 
very humbly, as he made a step towards her. 

“If you wish it, Mr. Ludlow,” answered Agnes without lifting 
her eyes, and held out her hand to him. 

“If you can ever forgive me——” began Jack in an agitated 
murmur that was inaudible to his mother. 

“TI have forgotten everything, Mr. Ludlow. Let the past rest— 
it zs past!” And then she lifted those glorious eyes of hers and 
allowed them for a brief moment to melt bewilderingly into his, 
ere she dropped them once more in the seeming confusion of 
maiden modesty. Upon which, Jack instantly experienced a 
queer and unaccountable sense of regret and rebellion, and did 
not feel at all so certain that the Past was indeed Past—or that, 
in spite of all that had happened to him since he last parted with 
her, he did in very truth desire it to be so. 

Agnes drove her ponies home again that day in a serene and 
self-satisfied frame of mind. She knew that she had come very 
well out of that meeting, and had earned by her discretion the 
good opinion both of the mother and the son. 

There was to be no “rushing” of Jack this time, no driving 
him headlong into an untenable position by the fictitious 
entanglement of his senses, and by propitious combinations of 
moonlight and melody. He should walk into it himself this 
time, open-eyed and in broad daylight, and then it would be 
utterly impossible for him to draw back. He was no longer a 
boy, and would probably be no longer accessible to boyish 
measures. Four years had aged Jack considerably, and the 
secret and tragic story of his first love had left its traces most 
markedly upon him. He looked graver and quieter than of old, 
there was a certain reserve in his manner, and the flashes of 
merriment in his brown eyes were rarer and less spontaneous. 
Although Agnes had not been able in her brief interview with 
him to notice all this, she had been able to observe that he was 
very much better-looking than he used to be, he was broader 
and more manly in figure, and the Southern climate which had 
suited his health had browned and perfected his features. The 
future Lord Castlemere was now a very handsome man, and 
Agnes was not at all insensible to the fact. 
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She was surprised to find herself attracted by Jack in a way 
which he had never attracted her in the old days. Perhaps it 
was the knowledge that it would be hard work to win him back, 
and the consciousness that she would have to teach him to love 
her before he would be hers, that added zest to her feelings 
towards him. Or perhaps it was only after all the title and the 
Castlemere diamonds, and the conviction that this perhaps was 
the last good opportunity of making a brilliant marriage she was 
likely to have. 

Be this as it may, there was a sense of elation upon her as she 
drove home by herself from Northminster, which reflected itself 
in the brightness of her eyes and colour. 

“What is the matter?” asked her aunt as she came in. 
“ Something has happened !” 

“Yes, something has happened. I have met Lady Mary and 
Mr. Ludlow.” 

“ And of course you have asked him to come here?” 

“Of course I have done nothing of the sort. But he will 
come all the same.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“ Because I did not give him the smallest encouragement to 
do so,’ answered Agnes with a laugh. “Don’t look so 
bewildered, Aunt! I know very well what I am about!” 

“T am sure I hope you do, my dear. But pray remember 
that if you mean to marry Mr. Ludlow, you will have to go to 
work very carefully. If one word were to reach Lady Mary’s 
ears, or his, of your goings on with poor Hugh Lawley for the 
last two years, I wouldn’t give a fig for your chances of becoming 
Lady Castlemere !” 

“ And who is to tell them, pray?” cried Agnes angrily. She 
had flung herself down upon a low couch, and a dark red flush 
of annoyance dyed her brow. “They have been abroad, they 
have heard no London gossip, the only people here who could 
do me any harm are the Stoneleys, and they are in Scotland. 
Besides, I have done with the whole business,” she added almost 
fiercely, “it is over and forgotten. Why do you mention the 
wretched man's name to me? Pray never speak of him 
again.” 

She rose impatiently and walked to the window and back. 

Mrs. George only shrugged her shoulders. 
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“TI feel rather sorry for poor young Ludlow!” she said 
presently. 

“Keep your pity for him until he asks you for it,” said her 
niece, stopping short before her in her walk. Then, with a sudden 
change in her voice, she exclaimed earnestly: “Oh! why will 
you never credit me with a single good feeling, Aunt George ?” 

Aunt George might have replied because she knew her to be 
incapable of one, but, as she was a peace-loving woman on the 
whole, she prudently held her tongue. 

“If I can only bring this thing about and marry and settle 
down, I shall turn over a new leaf altogether. I shall make Jack 
a good wife, and be a good daughter-in-law to Lady Mary, and 
I shall stop in the country and do my duty, and visit the poor, 
and organize charity bazaars, and——” 


But here Mrs. George arrested her by bursting into a peal of 
loud and contemptuous laughter. 

“Why don’t you say at once that you will read your Bible and 
say your prayers twice a day as well, my dear? No, no, Agnes, 


you can tell all that to Lady Mary when you are engaged to her 
son, and perhaps she may believe you, but you really cannot 
expect me to swallow all that rhodomontade!” 

The door closed behind her aunt and her mocking laughter. 

Agnes stood quite still fora minute or two in the middle of 
the room. 

“How I hate Aunt George!” she said presently in a low, hard 
voice. “How I hate her! and the worst of it is I daren’t tell 
her so, for I dare not make an enemy of her. But when I am 
Lady Castlemere I shall certainly cut my Aunt George! And 
I really did mean it too. I really should like to lead a good life 
and live down the past, but that is the way one’s best impulses 
are misunderstood! Why did she taunt me with Lawley’s 
name? Oh, God! cana woman ever shake her name free from 
scandal in this world ?” 

Never, Agnes Verinder, never!—for never yet has there been 
found the water that will wash the stains from a smirched 
reputation, or the memory that will grow quite oblivious of a 
woman’s stormy past ! 

Meanwhile Jack Ludlow, for his part, had driven his mother 
home from Northminster in a dreamy and meditative sileace 
which Lady Mary took care not to break in upon. 
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The sight of Agnes Verinder had undoubtedly affected him 
powerfully. Her physical beauty had always exercised a strong 
fascination for him. Her splendid figure, in its Juno-like 
proportions, together with the languid grace of her attitudes and 
the half-smothered fires of her magnificent eyes, appealed to 
senses ina curiously distinct manner. No other woman had 
ever roused in him that peculiar kind of excitement that she did. 
His lost Madge, whom he had loved with his whole heart, had 
appealed almost entirely to that higher and holier portion of a 
man’s nature which some women instinctively call forth in the 
men with whom they have to do. His sou? as well as his heart 
had loved her, and to this hour, all the tenderness and chivalry 
that was in him encircled her memory in reverence, as a precious 
relic is enshrined in a jewel-studded casket of purest gold. In 
losing her, Jack sometimes felt with a wild and unutterable 
regret, that he had lost his hold upon all that was good in this 
world, as well as all that was worth striving after in the next. 

Far other were the fires that Agnes’ spendid physique awoke 
within him. These were of the Earth, Earthy ; and no faintest 
ray of a Heaven-born purity shone across the fiercer glow of 
their lurid light. Nevertheless, as a complete contrast to the 
woman he had loved before, Agnes was perhaps even more 
fatally dangerous to him than any other, who might more nearly 
have resembled the sweet and candid girl-wife whom he had 
lost. 

When he looked back to that nover-to-be-forgotten evening 
when she had lured him by her artifices to fall away from his 
faith and his truth towards Madge, he shuddered indeed at the 
recollection, but more at his own baseness than at the frankness 
of her preference, in which of course there lay indeed an element 
that was by no means unflattering to his vanity. Time too, had 
softened down many of the salient points of her conduct which 
had then, so shocked and distressed him. 

He remembered also that he had treated her badly, and that 
she would only have been in her right if she had turned her back 
upon him to-day. If he had not actually wounded her heart, he 
had at any rate trampled upon her pride—and her gentle and 
modest reception of him to-day touched him very deeply. 

She had never married ; that fact alone seemed to unfold a 
whole volume of her private history to him! Perhaps, during 
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these years when he had half forgotten her very existence, she 
had all the time been suffering silently and bitterly for the sake 
of one who had ruthlessly destroyed her happiness. Perhaps 
she loved him! The idea was not without its charm to him. 

He was free now. Free to offer his hand and what was left of 
his heart to anyone he pleased—he might not indeed be able to 
offer her his better self or his deeper love, but he could give her 
his genuine admiration, and he could offer to her at least one 
thing—reparation for the past. 

Before he reached Castle Regis he had made up his mind 
that he would ride over to lunch at Deep Deane the following 
morning. 

Lady Mary said no word to him about Agnes, experience had 
made her wary ; but in the safe seclusion of Castlemere’s study 
she revealed to him the details of the meeting between the young 
people in Jakes’s shop. 

“T believe it will all come on again é 

“T am more than glad. It will be of the greatest comfort to 
me if itis so. I shall tell Jack——” 

“You will tell him nothing, Castlemeére !—believe me, Jack is 
not a man to be driven. Let us leave it to chance—fate has 
thrown them together again, and fate will do the rest.” 

And when Jack announced at breakfast the next day that he 
intended to ride over to call on Sir Herbert and should not be 
back to lunch, Lady Mary had self-control enough to refrain 
from even a glance of covert triumph in the direction of her 
brother-in-law. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NEWS FOR LANCE. 


Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affairs of love’: 

Therefore all hearts in love, use their own tongues. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 

A FORTNIGHT later Lance Parker was on his way to Castle 
Regis. For many days after his visit to Fairmead, he had been 
so depressed and so thoroughly unnerved by what he had 
discovered there, that he had not been able to rouse himself 
sufficiently to take up the threads of his broken life again. He 
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had a bedroom in town, and he sat all day in his Club, reading or 
pretending to read—more often he was only dreaming of the 
past, and of that fair young life which Death, as he believed, 
had taken so early, and hidden for ever out of sight, beneath the 
church-yard’s sods. 

There was a mystery about it, too, which all the thinking 
about it in the world seemed unable to unravel to him. Why, 
if she had loved Jack and Jack had loved her, had nothing come 
of that love? Why had he left her? Was it possible that he 
had been blind and insensible to that sweet gift of her heart, for 
which he himself would have given his life? He supposed it 
must have been so. He fancied even that Jack must have 
trifled with her—meaning nothing—and then having gone his 
way had forgotten her. Then, had she suffered ?—had she 
sorrowed much ?—and what again was this other trouble which 
she had written to him about, and by reason of which she had 
prayed him to meet her in London and to help her ? 

He had not done so, and seemingly she had gone home—to 
die! 

Often he read over the little note she had written to him, 
trying to decipher her meaning, and to gain some insight into 
what her sorrow might have been, but always the brief lines 
baffled and bewildered him anew, and with a sorrowful shake of 
the head he would return the crumpled paper to his pocket-book, 
folding it up and putting it away with reverent fingers as a 
sacred thing, which a dear dead hand had touched. 

In course of time it came to Jack’s ears that Lance had 
returned from his wanderings and had been seen in town. 
Thereupon came an indignant and reproachful letter, rallying 
him upon having forgotten his old friends and urging him 
peremptorily to come at once to Castle Regis and to take up his 
quarters there for an indefinitely long visit. Lady Mary added 
her entreaties in a little postscript at the end of the letter ; and 
Lance, shaking off the clouds of gloom that oppressed him, 
accepted the invitation, fixed an early day, and started North. 

All the way in the train his thoughts were deeply occupied 
by that summer which Jack and he had spent upon the Wazad 
below Fairley Lock. It was, perhaps, natural in any case that 
he should have dwelt upon it, seeing that since that period of 

ntimacy and genuine companionship, he had been parted so 
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entirely from the man who for many years had been his greatest 
friend. There had been no division between them, no disagree- 
ment, save one so vague and so intangible, that it had never been 
put into words on either side. It was Life that had parted them— 
Life, that divides us so often from our dearest, that takes two 
people who have been much to each other, and sends one to 
one side of the world, and one to the other; as straws that are 
tossed together upon a stream, become widely severed by the 
current, and never come together again. Thus it is that the 
current of Life deals with men and women. For months, for 
years, it may be, our existence is so intimately bound together 
that it seems as if nothing save Death itself can have power to 
part us, then all at once, no one knows why or wherefore, we 
are sundered! Time and silence roll between us, other voices 
fill our days, other interests, crop up around us, the voice that 
was once so familiar, speaks no more, and the life that ran 
parallel to our own, has diverged and gone on its own way, and 
we know it no more, save as a tender memory in the store- 
closet of our past. 

So, it had been with Lance Parker and Jack Ludlow, only in 
that in their case, the silence was suddenly broken, the lute had 
taken up again the interrupted strain, the wheel of fate had 
taken half a turn backwards, and they were to meet again ! 

Would they be changed to one another? or would everything 
be the same as before? Would the good old bachelor life begin 
again ? the days of sport together over flood and field, the cosy 
evenings of smoke and talk? the pleasant chaff, the congenial 
answering of spirit to spirit upon every subject under the sun ? 

These were the questions which Lance asked of himself as 
the express train bore him rapidly northwards. 

And in order to start things fairly between them, he made up 
his mind that he would speak to Jack on the very first oppor- 
tunity about Madge. Had he heard that she was dead, he 
wondered ? and if so, had he cared? Perhaps he did not know 
it, perhaps, even, he would be sorry when he heard the news, 
sorry with that passing sorrow, which makes a man sad for an 
hour, with a sadness which he is able to shake off comfortably 
as he sits down with a good appetite to discuss his well-cooked 
dinner. 

The train steamed into Northminster Station and there stood 
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Jack waiting for him on the platform. A stronger, broader, 
older-looking Jack than of old, with the hue of health on his 
sun-tanned features and a thoroughly happy light in his clear 
brown eyes. 

In a moment the two men’s hands were locked together in 
that close grip which is an Englishman’s truest expression of 
friendship. Their first words, too, were eminently British and 
prosaic. 

“Here you are, old chap!” 

“ How are you, old man?” 

“Where are your traps? hope you've brought your gun.” 

“Trust me! and my rod too! Two portmanteaux and a hat- 
box, that’s all.” 

“There’s the cart for the luggage. Leave your bag—James 
will bring it on. Come on.” 

In a few minutes they were swinging out of the town into the 
country roads, seated side by side together on a high dog-cart 
with a fast trotting bay mare in front of them. 

“This is like old times, Jack.” 

“Yes, isn't it jolly? What do you mean, you old Hermit-crab, 
by shutting yourself in London all this time and never letting me 
know you were home? However, now I’ve got you, I don’t mean 
to let you go in a hurry, I can tell you.” 

So Jack was just the same again after all! Or—was he? 
Lance glanced a little curiously at the upright figure on the 
driving-box beside him. 

He was not quite sure about it yet. 

“You will have a lot to tell me, Lance. I want to hear all 
about your big game, and the bear hunts, and the stalking the 
wapiti. Lord! what a lucky chap you are, Lance, to have 
seen and done so much whilst I have been fiddling about in 
European capitals and dawdling away life in foreign hotels. 
You'll have to tell me all you have done, and describe your big 
days.” 


“Never fear, we'll have many a good old-fashioned bachelor 
jaw over our pipes together, old man, and I'll spin you as many 
yarns as you like—though, for the matter of that, I don’t know 
why you and:I shouldn’t start off ona little trip of our own next 
year—eh ?” 

Then Lance was distinctly conscious that there was a change. 
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Jack hesitated a moment, and a vague shadow passed across 
his face. 

“There’s nothing on earth I should love so well,” he answered 
a little slowly. “If—if I could only see my way to it, but— 
however, we will talk it over by-and-bye.” 

“ Done any boating, this summer?” asked Lance presently. 

“No, we didn’t get home till the end of June, you see, and I 
had tocome home. I couldn’t leave the mother, and my uncle 
is getting old and feeble and expects me to stick at home and 
look after things for him. I should dearly love to have a pull on 
Father Thames again!” He said it with a sigh, and Lance 
answered quickly : 

“Those were happy days we spent on the Waiad, Jack! I 
shall always look back to that summer as the most delightful 
time of my life. By the way, have you ever heard any news 
about—— ?” 

But the question was never finished, for Jack turned sud- 
denly round to him and, cutting him short as though he had 
not been listening to him, said with a slight air of embarrass- 
ment : 

“Lance, old man, I have something to tell you, and I may 
as well tell it you now as later.” 

They had reached the foot of a long steep hill, and Jack 
reined the mare into a walk, the groom had jumped off the back 
seat to walk up the hill, and they were practically alone. 

Somehow Lance’s heart sank. Such a beginning could only 
mean one thing. He knew what was coming. 

“ All right, say on, what is it?” he answered dully, looking 
straight out before him at the woodland landscape fast yellowing 
into autumnal hues. 

For a moment or two Jack was silent, flicking the mare’s 
sides lightly with the whip; apparently the confession he was 
about to make caused him some difficulty to put into words, 
and it was with most palpable nervousness that he at length 
burst forth with seeming irrelevance : 

“You were talking about a trip abroad together ; well, you 
must know of course how much I should like such a thing, and 
to go with you, old man, would be delightful. I can’t think of 
anything jollier in fact—but a man isn’t always his own master, 
you know.” 
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“Surely your mother, now she is so much stronger, could 
spare you—and your uncle——” 

“Qh, yes, there would be no difficulty about them; I could 
get away easy enough if that were all, but there is something else, 
Lance.” 

“Oh.” The interjection was neither an exclamation nor an 
interrogation. It was merely a commentary remark, not at all 
calculated to help a nervous man on with his subject. 

Jack gave an uneasy sideways glance at his companion. He 
wished he would display some interest or curiosity, but Lance 
was filling his pipe with deliberate tranquillity and looked 
profoundly neutral. 

“Can’t you guess what it is, Lance?” he remarked insinuat- 
ingly. 

“Oh, yes, I can guess fast enough. You are going to get 
married, I suppose.” 

“You've hit it,” said Jack. 

“T always was remarkable for great mental sagacity,” observed 
Lance. He was deeply engaged in striking a wax match, 
sheltering the flame between his hands and drawing long breaths 
at the mouthpiece of his pipe. When the bowl was fairly alight 
he shut up his light-box with a snap, and added, as he 
returned it to his pocket, “I suppose I ought to congratulate 


you.” 


“Don’t take the trouble to do so if it is inconvenient,” replied 
Jack with some offence. “Upon my word, old man, you are not 
particularly enthusiastic over my news !” 

“My dear Jack, why on earth should I be enthusiastic? You 
don’t expect me to say I am glad,do you? Just as 1 had come 
back, hoping that our old friendship was to be resumed and we 
were going to have such good times together !” 

“ So we shall, Lance, so we shall. I can’t of course go round 
the world with you under the circumstances, but why on earth 
shouldn’t we have many good days together? I am not going 
to leave off shooting and hunting and fishing and enjoying 
myself because I am going to take a wife, I hope, nor am I 
going to give up the dearest fellow and the best pal I ever had in 
my life.” 

“ Ah, but Jack,” interrupted Lance, a good bit softened by the 
affectionate tone of the last words. “You know it will be very 
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different—everything is over and done with, when a man 
marries.” 

“You talk as if a married man was the same thing as a dead 
man !” 

“So he is, pretty nearly, as far of course as his bachelor friend- 
ships and pleasures go.” 

Then there was another little awkward pause. The groom 
had jumped up behind, and they were trotting rapidly down the 
smooth white road. Away down in the valley the noble castel- 
lated frontage of Castle Regis arose above the varied tones of 
the brown and yellow woods, the trout stream wound like a 
silver snake amongst the meadows, and the round-topped, barren 
moors, where grouse and blackgame abounded, stretched in 
swelling purple undulations beyond the confines of the park. 

It was a fair prospect, and a fair inheritance for a man to be 
born to, and it looked unspeakably lovely, as it lay stretched like 
a map beneath them, in the tender radiance of the September 
afternoon. 

Lance was struggling manfully with his temper. Something 
far deeper than personal disappointment at losing his bachelor 
crony, lay at the root of his gruff and unsympathetic reception 
of Jack’s news. He was angry and wounded, and bitterly 
jealous for her who was dead. Why couldn’t Jack have married 
her and made her happy, since he wished to take to himself a 
wife? Was she not good enough, and fair enough, and well- 
born enough, to have been welcomed asa daughter at yonder 
stately castle? If he had married her she might have been alive 
now—alive and happy, waiting there to greet her husband’s 
friend—instead of rotting in her lonely grave. Ah, the pity of 
it! the pity of it! 

“You haven’t asked me yet who the lady is,” observed Jack, 
breaking in upon his turbulent meditations. 

“No—no more I have. Who is it ?” 

“It is Miss Agnes Verinder; she is the only daughter of our 
neighbour, Sir Herbert Verinder—see over there,” pointing with 
his whip down into the valley, “that is where his place, Deep 
Deane, lies ; you can just see the chimneys of the house above 
the trees. Agnes is a great favourite of my mother’s—in fact, she 
and my uncle have desired the match for a long time. My 
uncle not unnaturally thinks about the property which will 
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eventually be hers, and my mother is persuaded that she will 
make an excellent wife to her absolutely perfect son. Agnes is 
a very beautiful girl, you will admire her—Oh, by-the-way, you 
have seen her, you must remember her. She was at that horrible 
picnic we had on the Wazad when it poured all day.” 

And then a sudden memory swept over him as he uttered 
the words—a memory of that golden evening when, after that 
disastrous picnic was over, he had walked out and met 
Madge upon her pony, and there in the radiance of the dying 
day had told her that he loved her, and had held her for the first 
time to his heart. Did life hold such evenings for him now ? 

Lance, suddenly glancing at his friend’s face, was puzzled to 
see a deathly pallor rush like a wave over his bronzed and 
healthy face—it was gone in a moment and his natural colour 
returned, but that evidence of a sudden and unaccountable 
emotion bewildered him. 

“TI remember Miss Verinder perfectly,” he answered after a 
moment. “She is very tall and goddess-like, and she had a very 
elaborate and beautiful dress on, which she was dreadfully afraid 
of spoiling, and her lace parasol got soaked into a sort of pink 


- cream with white streaks on it!” 


“You have described her perfectly,” answered Jack, with a 
slight laugh. “That was she. She always dresses well.” 

“She is very handsome. You will have a beautitul wife ” 

“Thanks, old fellow. Yes, she is good-looking.” 

“ And when is the event to come off ?” 

“In December, I believe. They tell me it takes nearly three 
months to buy frocks. I shall get a good five weeks’ hunting 
first.” 

They were nearing the Park gates now, and suddenly Lance 
said in an oddly earnest voice: 

“Jack, old man, I am your oldest friend——” 

“Of course you are, Lance—the oldest and the best! and by 
the same token you will have to be my best man.” 

“Will you answer me one question from your heart—for the 
sake of our old friendship—and not be angry with me for 
asking ?” 

“ Ask away, Lance.” 

“Were you in love with Miss Verinder then—on the day of 
that picnic, I mean ?” 
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Jack turned upon him a startled face, and eyes wide open with 
indignant refutation. 

“In love with her then?—when we were on the WVaizad, you 
mean ?—Good God, no! What can have put such an idea into 
your head ?” 

The vehemence of his denial was unmistakeable, and was a 
fresh perplexity to Mr. Parker, who, however, only answered 
unconcernedly : 

“Qh, only I rather wish you had been—that is all!” 

A reply which puzzled Jack almost as much as his previous 
question had done. 

It would have been the solution of much that was incompre- 
hensible to Lance Parker’s mind had the question been differently 
answered ; for had Jack been attached to Miss Verinder in those 
days, it would have not been wonderful that he should have 
remained impervious to the quieter charm of Madge’s less re- 
markable loveliness—nor would it be strange that with so strong 
an attraction as that handsome and well-dressed woman, he 
should have remained unconscious of another love that might 
have been his for the asking. 


But Jack had just denied with indignation, nay, almost with 
anger, that he had been in love at that time with the woman who 
was now to become his wife—and Lance was more in a fog 
about the past than ever ! 


In the face of this new complication he could not speak of 
Madge and of her death to Jack now. He could not put to him 
those searching questions that he had prepared, nor rake up that 
forgotten memory out of the slumbering ashes of the past! 
Perhaps at some future occasion an opportunity might occur 
which would enable him to discover the truth, but for the 
present, to drag her name, and her sad end, into the flaring sun- 
light of Jack’s new hopes and brilliant future, was an impossibility 
to him. It would have been a desecration of her, and a jarring 
chord to have struck amongst the joy-bells of Jack’s betrothal. 

So he was silent as they drove up the wide avenue to the 
handsome terraced portico, where Lord Castlemere and Lady 
Mary stood waiting—with the true instinct of hospitality— 
bareheaded in the sunshine, to welcome their guest to the 
house. 

But in spite of their kindness and the heartiness of their 
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greetings, and in spite of Jack’s evident pleasure and delight in 
his society and his eagerness to be off on the morrow after the 
partridges with him, and in spite of that “ yarn” about the “ big 
game,” which they duly had at night in the cosy smoking-room 
together over their nocturnal pipes—in spite of all this, Lance 
realised very sadly, as he laid his head upon his pillow that 
night, that the good old days were over for ever, and that betwixt 
himself and his early friend there was fixed a gulf, which was so 
wide and so deep that nothing in this world would ever serve to 
bridge it over or bring them back again to the old conditions of 
perfect fellowship and sympathy. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE LAST BLOW. 





‘* Hark ! to the hurried question of Despair : 
‘ Where is my child ?’—an echo answers, ‘ Where ?’” 


—BYRON. 






















REGULARLY every morning a quietly-dressed young woman 
turned the corner of one of those numerous dull and mean little 
streets which lie between the Marylebone Road und Oxford 
Street, and proceeded in a south-easterly direction towards the 
noise and confusion of the main thoroughfares. Every morning 
at the same hour, wet or fine, for nearly a month, that same 
young woman might have been met at the self-same corner. At 
the beginning of the time her step had been quick and elastic, 
there had been an eager hopefulness in her eyes, and her cheeks 
although pale, were still rounded into the soft outlines of youth 
and health. But as the days went on, her step became feebler 
and slower, and dark circles traced by sleepless nights and 
harrowing anxiety began to creep around her tired and languid 
eyes—whilst the cheeks fell away into pathetic hollows, and the 
rosy lips became paler and more pinched as each day of hopeless 
search succeeded it predecessor. 

There was another woman who was accustomed to come by 
this corner at the same hour every morning of her life, who used 
to look at the pale girl at first with an idle interest as she passed 
by her, then by degrees with a livelier sympathy, quickening 
insensibly, as the days went by, into intense and almost painful 
compassion. 
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This other woman was well-clad and prosperous in appearance, 
She wore handsome dresses of silk or cloth, and smart little 
dainty bonnets tied securely under her full, round chin, setting 
off a kind and good-looking face, in which shrewd common 
sense was curiously blended with soft-hearted womanliness ; a 
combination that is more rare than it may be imagined. Her 
age might have been two or three and thirty, and her figure was 
lissome and graceful. When it was fine this pleasant.looking 
lady walked, stepping out firmly and freely upon well-shod feet, 
with well-shaped insteps and slender ankles, and holding her 
silken skirts carefully up out of the dust and mud of the pave- 
ments, and when it was wet she drove in a hansom, and then 
sometimes she would bid the man drive a little slower past the 
end of Boston Street until she could catch a glimpse of that 
slender, sad figure coming out of one of the poor doorways of 
the mean little row of lodging houses. 

Mrs. Waterson used to watch quite anxiously at last for the 
girl; once or twice she saw her again in the evening on her 
way home, but not often, and sometimes she missed _ her 
altogether for a day, and then she used to feel quite uneasy and 
uncomfortable about her. 

“T wonder who she can be, and where she goes to every day,” 
Mrs. Waterson used to think to herself, even in the midst of her 
busy life, which gave her but little time to think about anything 
save her own affairs. “I suppose she goes to work somewhere, 
but she must be badly paid for she gets thinner and whiter every 
day. Yet, somehow, she looks like a lady—I am certain she 
cannot have been born to work.” 

Mrs. Waterson herself had not been born to work. Her 
father had been a Qucen’s Counsel and her mother the 
daughter of a physician in good practice. But her parents were 
both dead, and she had imprudently married a good-looking 
young barrister, who had neither the wits nor the chances for 
getting on in his profession. He was briefless when she married 
him, and he continued briefless until the day of his death. All 
he had ever been able to do, had been to squander his wife's 
little fortune and to make away in some mysterious fashion with 
every penny he could lay his hands upon. When he died and 
left her with three small children on her hands, Constance 
Waterson found herself so poor, and so at a loss as to how she 
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was to clothe and feed herself and her little ones, that she set 
about to consider what she could do to earn a living for them 
and for herself. 

A less self-reliant woman would have fallen back upon the 
worn-out resource of going out asa governess, or would have 
sought a place as companion to an old lady. 

Mrs. Waterson would not have been content with this. She 
thought she knew how to do better for herself. She still 
possessed a small capital, a few hundred pounds, which she 
could spend as she pleased. It was her all, and failure would 
mean beggary, but she did not intend to fail. She laid out her 
slender capital carefully, and with judicious prudence, and she 
started business as a fashionable dress-maker. 

The few relations she had in the world held up their hands in 
dismay and were highly scandalized. They wrote terrible letters 
to her, telling her that she was disgracing her family and 
dragging her husband’s honour into the mud; that she was 
lowering herself from the station of life in which God had placed 
her, and that her name would have to be struck off from their 
visiting lists. 

Constance only smiled to herself at their angry indignation, 
put their letters into the fire,and went her own way. They 
none of them offered to help her or her penniless children, and 
she knew that she had nothing to expect from anybody but 
herself. 

Her little venture was crowned with success. She had always 
been fond of pretty dresses, and in her palmy days had been 
reckoned as a woman of great taste amongst her acquaintances. 
What she knew already, stood her in good stead, and what she 
did not know, she picked up quickly and readily. 

For the first year it was anxious and uphill work enough, and 
she was often ready to despair—she had to borrow money, and 
her expenses were often greater than her profits. But hard 
work and perseverance and an exceedingly determined spirit, 
brought their own reward at last; and the day came when, 


having overcome her early difficulties, she found herself in clear 
waters at last. 


The business throve and increased. Her good repute gained 
ground, smart carriages crowded about her door, and the money 
came pouring in in a continuous stream. 
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Mrs. Waterson took a nice house in the neighbourhood of the 
Regent’s Park for her children, engaged a good governess and 
servants to look after them, and, flushed with success, and with 
the return of comfort and competence to her home, flung herself 
more thoroughly into her work than ever. Wet or fine she was 
always at her place of business by ten o’clock in the morning, 
and she seldom left it until after six in the evening. She was 
just and fair in all her dealings, never overcharged her customers 
and always paid her workwomen well. Therefore she was as 
popular and as respected, as she was successful. 

Now, beneath all the shrewdness and worldly wisdom which 
habits of business engendered in her, Constance Waterson still 
possessed a heart of the most sympathetic tenderness. She 
could never forget the days of her hand-to-hand struggle with 
poverty ; when starvation, gaunt and terrible, had stared with 
bloodshot eyes into the poor room where her pale little children 
had wasted away for lack of sufficient food and firing. 

When she grew rich she would often go out of her way to do 
a good turn to someone who was poorer and more miscrable 
than herself, and no beggar ever pleaded in vain at her door- 
step. 

It was scarcely wonderful therefore that she found herself 
taking a deeper interest every week, in the girl who attracted her 
daily attention in the street. 

She did not, however, see her way to helping her. The girl 
did not beg, she seemed to be a lady, her face was refined and 
proud, and her clothes were well-made and of good material. 
Constance knew by experience that a lady who is poor is terribly 
sensitive, and she feared to wound her feelings by addressing her 
without any excuse for doing so. And yet she longed to know 
more about her. She felt convinced that she was in trouble, and 
she guessed that the time would soon come when she would 
stand in sore need of help. 

Meanwhile, Madge, all unconscious of the kind eyes that 
watched her so compassionately, continued her daily walks 
amongst the crowded streets in search of work or occupation of 
some kind. 

How hopeless a task it was only became revealed to her by 
degrees as the time wore away, and hope after hope became 
dashed to the ground. 
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Every morning, at first, leaving her boy under the care of the 
draggled landlady of the little lodging-house, she started forth 
full of eager energy in the certainty that something, she knew 
not what, would come to her before the day was over. 

She haunted registry offices and governess’ institutes, she 
answered in person numberless advertisements she found in the 
papers, for “young ladies of genteel appearance,’ who were 
wanted by manifold persons for many and various purposes. But 
always it was in vain. Either she was too late and the place was 
gone, or else they wanted personal references, and a character 
from her last situation—whilst the very mention of the child, 
from whom she could not be parted, seemed to be sufficient to 
secure her being turned out of doors with ignominy and derision. 

Her little store of money, in spite of her utmost care, was 
rapidly dwindling. She only rented one small room, a dreary 
back bedroom looking out into a desolate and soot-begrimed 
yard. Here, little Johnny had to be left from morning till night 
whilst his mother, as she had now taught him to call her, was out. 
Mrs. O’Grady did her best to “keep an eye,” as she called it, 
upon him, but Mrs. O’Grady though warm-hearted, was a 
slatternly Irish woman, and had enough to do to mind her own 
brood of six dirty and noisy children besides looking after her 
lodger’s. Still, by a special arrangement Johnny had his dinner 
with her children, and was admitted on a familiar footing to 
games in the dirty back yard. For these doubtful privileges 
Madge had to pay a little extra daily. Moreover Johnny was 
still weakly from his recent illness, and soon began to miss the 
fresh country air and plentiful food he had been accustomed to. 
He lost his appetite and began to fail ; so that Madge had to get 
cod liver oil from the chemist, and fresh milk from the dairyman 


to strengthen and feed him up. All this made holes in her little 
capital. 


She began to feel very hopeless and out of heart. 

When she had recovered the shock of not finding Lance 
Parker at the Paddington Station on her arrival in London, she 
had realized quickly, that she must depend solely upon herself 
and her own exertions. She had guessed at once that her letter 
must have failed to reach him, and that in all probability he 
would never receive it. 
To go back to Fairmead was clearly impossible ; she knew 
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that her aunt would only tear her child from her, and that 
nothing now but increased severity, in consequence of her 
attempt to escape, would be dealt to her with regard to him. 

In her utter inexperience of the cruel world, upon whose cold 
mercies she was flinging herself, it seemed to her that it would 
be very easy to remain in London and to earn her own living 
there. She was fairly well educated in a sound, old-fashioned 
way, and she was musical enough to teach little girls to play on 
the piano. In her ignorance she believed that it would bea 
simple thing to obtain occupation as a daily governess. She 
little knew how overstocked is that outlet for female energy, and 
how much larger is the supply of governesses than the demand 
for them. 

After a few days she became less ambitious, work of any sort 
she would be thankful to take. Her old-world training had made 
her clever with her needle, she could sew and stitch, and her deft 
fingers knew how to fashion delicate laces and ribbons into caps 
for old ladies, and bonnets for young ones. Fired with a new 
hope she left the registry offices and turned to the shops—only 
to meet with greater rebuffs. 

The well-dressed young ladies in the fashionable West End 


establishments looked coldly at her, and the head people turned 
her out. 


“We don’t want no beggars here,” said one hard-faced woman 
to her as she pointed impcriously to the door. 

“T am not a beggar. I am anxious for work. I will work for 
you for so little, so very little, if you will only try me and give me 
something to do.” 

“Work indeed! and where’s your references, and who have 
you been ’prenticed to, to learn the business, I should like to 
know ? Come, be off with you, or I'll give you in charge !” 

This was only a sample of the reception she generally met 
with. 

Day by day she lost hope, and inch by inch she saw the 
ghostly apparition of the famine spectre drawing closer and 
closer to her and the child. If only she had been alone she felt 
she could have borne it better—for of what good was life to her 
—would it not be very easy to die? 

She had lost all—love, faith, and hope! Family affection had 
gone down for ever into Aunt Margaret’s grave, and she had 
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voluntarily turned her back upon the material advantages of 
her existence. What had she left to live for ? 

But there was the child! For him, and for his privations, her 
heart ached with a horrible anguish. 

She saw him failing day by day—his tiny face grew pale and 
wan—his eyes shone with the preternatural gleam of want—his 
chubby limbs became limp and attenuated. A wild rage of 
despair possessed her. What could she do to save him? How 
was she to put bread into his mouth ? 

Evening after evening as she sat with him in her lap, in the 
darkness of the squalid room—for she could not afford candles 
—hugging him to her heart, and soothing his moans with 
crooning murmurs of love and tenderness—giving him kisses 
when she fain would have given him food; a sort of rebellion 
against life, and against God Himself, arose wildly and madly in 
her heart. 

What had she done to be so hardly treated ? Was not her 
punishment out of all proportion to her sin ?—nay, it had not 
even been sin, only a mistake—after all! A mistake to have 
given herself to a man she scarcely knew without the consent of 
her relations, and in defiance of the teaching that had been 
instilled into her. Oh! God was unjust indeed to visit her 
so harshly for this ! 

It was the old Puritan Creed of sin and its equivalent—of the 
equal balance dealt out in proportion to our deserts: the miserly 
creed that has wrecked the faith of thousands, and hardened 
scores of hearts into the bitterness of inextinguishable resent- 
ment ! 





Alas! why will not men and women shake off the burden of 
this horrible and vain delusion! For it cannot be—there can be 
no such thing. No debit and credit account is kept on high 
wherewith to torment poor suffering man, else were the Injustice 
of Life even more flagrant than its cruelty. Sin may, and doubt- 
less does, bring its earthly consequences, but retribution is 
devilish and not Divine—and sorrow and suffering are sad laws 
which have nothing to do with individual shortcomings. Death 
and disease have their appointed work to do in every generation, 
and the Tower of Siloam falls upon the innocent as often as 
upon the guilty. 

But to poor Madge, in this the darkest hour of her life, it only 
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seemed as though she had been faulty, perhaps even a little selfish 
and rebellious, and that for these trivial sins the Great God of 
the Universe was working out a cruel and awful revenge upon 
her. She had nothing in her early training to fall back upon— 
innocent things had always been held up to her as sins, and the 
narrow bigotry of a hard and loveless old woman had done its 
best to poison all the sweet springs of her existence. 

Yet out of the mists of her storm-tossed misery there came a 
glimmer of light to which she turned in her despair. 

The child had done no wrong! it could not be possible that 
the Lord of all the earth would wreak his wrath upon his sinless 
head! So in the agony of those night watches when sleepless 
and half-starved she soothed his poor little wasted limbs upon 
her breast, the poor girl prayed as she had never prayed before. 

“God, let me bear the punishment, but spare him. Kill me if 
Thou willest, but save my child.” 

And her prayer was answered, yet not perhaps in the manner 
which she desired. 

One evening, on her return from a long and, as_ usual, an 
utterly fruitless search for work, Madge came wearily and slowly 
up the miserable little street that was all she could now call 


home. She was very tired, she had eaten nothing since the 
morning, her aching feet lagged wearily one after the other, and 
the face that was once so bright with smiles, now wore that 
settled look of patient hopelessness which is so often to be seen 
on the faces of the women of the people. 


As she neared her own door, she saw that Mrs. O’Grady was 
standing outside in the street waiting for her, and presently she 
came forward to meet her with a face of some disturbance. 

“Law, mum, haven’t you got the boy with you ?” 

“The boy?” her heart froze into stone. “ What do you mean? 
Where is he?” 

“| made sure you must have taken him, mum. Saints pre- 
sarve us ! what can have become of the little angel ?” 

A horrible faintness overcame her, she clutched at the 
woman’s arm. 

“ Speak—speak !” she grasped. 

“ve not clapped eyes on him since the mornin’; he never 
came home to his dinner, I thought you must have taken him. 
Holy Mother, don’t look so, mam, he’s only run out to play by 
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himself, he’ll not be far away, the little ’un’s often get playing 
together.” 

But Madge was out of hearing. Pushing her wildly aside, 
she rushed into the house up the narrow stairs into her own 
room calling loudly upon her child. 

But in vain she looked into every hole and corner for him. 
The room was empty—from attic to cellar she sought for him, 
but Johnny was nowhere to be found. 

Half distracted she tore out into the street again. Mrs. 
O’Grady, whose grimy brats were often missing for an hour or 
two, when they got playing together with other children in the 
narrow alleys at the back of Boston Street, tried to console her 
and pressed her at least to stop to have a cup of tea and a 
morsel of food. But she only shook her off speechlessly and 
rushed forth into the streets. It was getting dark, one by one 
the street lamps were gleaming forth out of the thin veil of mist 
which enveloped the autumn evening. She ran quickly along 
the street, a policeman stood at his beat at the corner, he recom- 
mended her to go and inquire at the police station, as she went 
she stopped and interrogated every man woman and child that 
she met. Some, workpeople for the most part, coming home 
from their day’s labour, knew her by sight and remembered the 
fragile brown-eyed boy who played with Mrs. O’Grady’s children, 
but noneof them had seen’him to-day. She reached the police 
station, and so disordered and wild were her looks, and so inco- 
herent were the hoarse words that she gasped forth from her 
parched throat, that at the outset the intelligent official took 
her for a mad or a drunken woman and would have shut her 
up, till the heartrending agony of her appeal induced him at 
last to give some attention to what she was saying. 

Then, when at last he did understand, he was inclined to treat 
the whole matter very lightly. 

“Little boy lost ? Oh, he’ll have run home by now. You go 
back and you'll find him safe enough, ma’am. Bill, have you seen 
a little chap about? Blue eyes, curly hair, did you say, mam?” 

“No, brown eyes and dark hair.” 

“Brown eyes and hair?—they all look much the same, 
three years old?—dressed in sailor suit? Not seen him, 
Bill? He'll have got playing with the other children, mam, 
there’s lot’s of small fry about Boston Street. Don’t you worry, 
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the little chap is sure to run home, he’ll be home by now very 
likely. ’Ere, Bill, you go along with the lady and ’ave a look 
for the little kid.” 

The superintendent wrote down the particulars, and smiled at 
her comfortably across his big book. He evidently did not 
think much of the matter, and the mother’s agony seemed 
rather to amuse him than otherwise. 

A burly policeman accompanied her out into the street. He 
had no comfort to give her, save that people don’t steal children 
that are poorly dressed. “Most people ’as too many of their 
own to want stray ones,” added Bill consolingly. 

“But he may have got run over, or be lost, and never find his 
way back,” cried Madge brokenly, “he is a country child, he 
would lose himself directly.” 

“Not likely, mam, we are certain to’ear of ’im. You'll find 
‘im safe at ’ome by now most likely,” he added cheerfully, 
repeating the formula of his superior. 

But when they got back to Boston Street Johnny had not 
returned, and nobody could throw any light upon his disap- 
pearance. 

For the whole of that night, and the whole of the next day, 
Madge sought for him far and near. She went to every police 
station for miles round, she wandered from the great crowded 
thoroughfares into the parks, and from the parks into the 
squares and terraces, she spent her last few shillings in having 
posters printed and pasted on to every lamp-post, at every strect 
corner within hail—but all was in vain. The police got tired 
of looking about for a little brown-eyed boy who was nowhere 
to be found, and became interested in some fresh and more in- 
teresting case; the few neighbours who had come out with her 
at first, volunteering their services to help her, could not afford to 
give any more time from their work, and by the evening she 
was left alone wandering still, but wandering aimlessly and 
almost blindl:7 about the streets. 

For twenty-four hours a crust of bread and a mouthfu' of 
water was all that had passed her lips, all her money was gone, 
she had spent shillings recklessly in cabs and in paying mes- 
sengers to go hither and thither, and now only a few coppers 
were left in her pocket. 

Her head began to burn oddly and the houses of the street 
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seemed to be dancing a strange whirligig before her eyes—her 
tongue was parched and dry, her knees shook and knocked 
against each other, sometimes she put her hands out to clutch 
at the area railings to prevent herself from falling, and once, as 
the dusk drew on and the lamps shone out again, one by one in 
the dim twilight, she laughed, and the laugh sounded horrible 
and strange in her own ears. 

She stopped to ask herself why she had laughed: but she 
could not think any longer, and she did not know. Only there 
came another laugh, like an evil echo in the deserted street, and 
this time it seemed to her as though some mocking devil was 
standing before her with flame-lit eyes barring her way, and 
jecring at her despair. 

And then she uttered a piercing scream. 

A cold darkness seemed to swallow her up—jets of angry 
fire shot up about her through the dense blackness. She fell 
forwards face downwards across the pavement, and remembered 
nothing more. 


(To be continued.) 























RURAL PLEASURES. 


Rural Pleasures. 


I LOVE to leave the busy world awhile 
And roam the woods beside the murmuring brook, 
On Nature’s charms to gaze—or else with book— 
Some poet of genius rare—the hours beguile. 
I love to sit upon the rustic stile 
And watch the circling of the sable rook, 
Or ply the gentle stream with baited hook, 
Tempting the finny tribes with subtle wile. 
Such tranquil, peaceful joys as these be mine, 
Far from the giddy whirl of revelry 
T’enjoy the fragrance of the sweet woodbine 
And listen to the lark’s glad minstrelsy. 
Thus Nature’s charms of song and scene combine 


To fill my soul with sweetest harmony. 





W. CRAPPER. 


